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‘QN SOME POINTS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE.” | all soils capable of profitable cultivation possessed 

| the property in question in a greater or less degree, 
Sucu is the unpretending heading of an able and| ‘hese double silicates were found to have a 
: toresting article in the last number of Sildiman’s ‘strong attraction for ammonia—lime, soda, or 
Journal, from the pen of Prof. 8. W. Jounsox, of | potash silicate being decomposed when ammonia 
Yale College. It will be recollected that we have | in solution is filtered through the soil—the ammo- 
frequently alluded to the experiments of Way and | nia being retained. But it would appear that the 
Tuourson “On the Power of Soils to absorb Ma- | jime silicate alone has the power of attracting am- 
nure.” That the soil has the power of absorbing | monia from the air; and hence, perhaps, one of 
odors, has long been known. Hence we bury gar- | the advantages of liming land. 





ments upon which the fetor of the skunk has} ‘These important experiments not only opened 
fallen; and it is said that the Indians sweeten the up a new field for investigation, but materially 
carcass of the skunk, and render it fit for eating, | affected our views in regard to the action of ma- 
by the same simple process. Dogs and foxes bury | nures. Thus Way found that the ammonia-sili- 
bones and meat in the ground, and afterwards ex- | .atg was much more soluble in water to which a 
hume them in a state of comparative freedom from | y+t1¢ eommon salt had been added than in pure 
offensive odors. But by what means these effects | water; and he suggested that the effect of salt on 
were produced, we had, previous to Way's inves-| some soils might be ascribed not to its furnish- 
tigations, only very vague conceptions. The ab- ing chlorine and sodium to plants, but in increas- 
sorbent power of the soil, like that of charcoal, |ing the solubility of ammonia in the soil. In the 
was referred “to the surface attraction of porous | experiments on wheat, at Rothamstead, Mr. Lawzs 
bodies.” Way discovered that it was due to the | found that though the increase of the crop was, 
presence in the soil of double silicates. He found | ther things being the same, always in proportion 
that ordinary soils possess the power of separating | to the quantity of ammonia supplied in manure; 
from solution in water the different earthy and |yet the quantity of nitrogen (ammonia) in the in- 
alkaline substances presented to them in manure. | crease of wheat and straw was far less than the 
Thus, when solutions of salts of ammonia, of pot- | quantity of ammonia supplied in the manure; and 
ish, magnesia, &c., were made to filter slowly | therefore concluded that ammonia or its elements 
through a bed of dry soil, five or six inches deep, | was evaporated from the wheat plants during their 
arranged in a flower-pot, or other suitable vessel, igrowth. When Way made his important discov 
it was observed that the liquid which ran through ery of the formation of ammonia-silicates, he sug- 
no longer contained any of the ammonia or other | gested that the large quantity of silica found in the 
salt employed. The soil had, in some form or straw of wheat and other cereals, was taken up as 
other, retained the alkaline substance, while the | an ammonia-silicate—the silica being deposited on 
water in which it was previously dissolved passed | the straw and the ammonia evaporated into the 
throwgh. | atmosphere. Hence the loss of ammonia in grow- 
It was also found that the combination between | ing wheat. 
the soil and the alkaline substance was rapid, if | If the fact of the loss of ammonia in growing 
not instantaneous, partaking therefore of the nature | wheat was admitted, the celebrated “ mineral ma- 
of the ordinary union between an acid and an alkali. ‘pure theory” of Lresia fell to the ground; and 
In the course of his experiments, several differ- accordingly, in “ Liebig’s Reply to Lawes,” he 
ent soils were operated upon, and it was found that | pronounced the experiments of Way, and the 
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opinions he based upon them, “all self-deception; 
not reality, but theatre decoration.” 

Prof. Jounson, who translated Lreste’s attack 
on Lawes, trom which the above is an extract, 
and who is therefore familiar with the views of 
Luepie on this important subject, now bears testi- 
mony to the general truth of Way's results. He 
says: “‘The recent experiments of Ercnnorn have 
cleared up the discrepancies of Way's investigation, 
(which is itself one. of remarkable interest,) and 
have confirmed and explained his facts.” +And 
again: ‘“* These observations of Way and E1cnnorn 
promise to yield the most fruitful results, not only 
to the theory of chemical geology, as elucidating 
the formation and alteration of minerals, but also 
to the science of agriculture. The explanation of 
the retentive power of soils which Way first pro- 
posed, thus acquires an incalculable significance. 
It is plainly a true explanation, as now relieved 
trom the constraint of a fixed order of affinities or 
replacements; though not the only or a complete 
explanation.” 

The fact is now clearly established of the exist- 
ence of double silicates in the soil, and also that it 





is to these that the soil owes its power to retain 
ammonia and other soluble elements of plants. We 
must no longer regard the soil as a mere receptacle 
tor holding the food of plants, but rather as a 
stomach which digests, so to speak, this food and 
prepares it for assimilation. 

Prof. Jouxson concludes his article as follows: 


“While the researches of Ercnnorn are of the 
utmost value in aid of the theory of the absorption 
of fertilizing matters by the soil, they do not suffice 
to give a full explanation of this process. Doubt- 
less all the reactions that occur between hydrous 
silicates, sesquioxyds, and saline solutions, may take 
place in the soil; but in addition to these, a num- 
ber of other changes must go on there, as the soil 
is so complex and variable a mixture. The organic 
matters (the bodies of the humie acid group), which 
are often though not always present in no incon- 
siderable quantity in the water extract of fertile 
soils, can hardly tail to exert an influence to modify 
the action of the silicates. I have found that a 
peat (swamp-muck) from the neighborhood of New 
Haven, (containing when fully dry 68 per cent. of 
organic matter,) which is highly prized as a means 
of improving the porous hungry soils in this vicinity, 
and which when drained g:ows excellent crops, is 
eapable of absorbing 1.8 per cent. of ammonia, while 
ordinary soil absorbs but 0.5 to 1 per cent, 

“The great beneficent law regulating these ab- 
xorptions appears to admit of the following expres- 
sion: those bodies which are most rare and precious 
to the grouing plant are by the soil converted into, 
and retained in, a condition not of absolute, but of 
relative insolubility, and are kept available to the 
plant by the continual circulation in the soil of the 
more abundant saling matters, 
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“The soil (speaking in the widest sense) js then 
not only the ultimate exhaustless source of mimeral 
(fixed) food to vegetation, but it is the storehouse 
and conservatory of this food, protecting its own 


resources from waste and from too rapid use, and 


converting the highly soluble matters of anima) 
exuvia as well as of artificial refuse (tunures) into 
permanent supplies.” 


mo re = 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 


In writing on the eultivation ef wheat, we are 
oppressed with the conviction of the utter impos- 
sibility of giving specific directions adapted to the 
various soils and eireumstances of our namerous 
readers, We can discuss only general principles, 
leaving their application to the common sense and 
experience of intelligent farmers. 

It is, too, impossible to disconnect the cultivation 
of wheat from the eultivation of other crops 
Wheat can be grown on some soils year after year, 
without any intervening crop. But while we must 
abandon the old idea of the absolute necessity of ro- 
tation of crops, there is abundant evidence of its 
importance in increasing the productiveness of the 
soil; —in fact, in the present state of agricultural 
science, much of our success depends ou judicious 
rotation. We are too apt to forget the intluence 
of any particular crop on the soil and its etfect on 
such crops as are to follow. For instance, a crop 
of timothy hay may yield considerable immediute 
profit, while a crop of clover, depastured by sheep, 
may yield very little if any direct return; yet, 
taking into consideration the effect on the follow- 
ing crops, the clover may be the most profitable in 
the end. 

Wheat: on many farms is the main crop—the 
cream —the flower —the ultimate aim of the farm- 
er. All his operations bear on this one object, 
We can not isolate wheat culture, and give a good 
article on the subject, without taking, into consid- 
eration other farming operations, In a new coun- 
try, where the soil abounds in the food of wheat, 
we may turn up the rich earth and scatter the 
seed, anticipating a good return of the “staff of 
life ;* but as agriculture advances, its operations 
become more and more complex, and he who would 
become 8 successful wheat grower must enrich the 
soil— must grow erops which impoverish the soil 
but little, and which, when fed to animals, produce 
rich manure, 

The direct application of manure to wheat is not 
generally advisable in this country; it is apt to 
produce too much straw. It is better to manure 
preceding crops, or at least apply the manure 80 
that it will be thoroughly decomposed and incor- 
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porated wit 
convey our meaning by saying that it should be so 


applied that the soil will have time to digest it, to 
render it part and parcel of the soil itself. It may 
thas not only furnish proper food for the plants, 
but also aid in developing the elements lying latent 
in the soil. Summer-fallows and lime have proba- 
ply this effect to a considerable extent. 

‘In this section, since the advent of the midge, 
the principal aim of the wheat grower is to get an 
early crop. It is now generally admitted that if 
we could get our wheat from five to ten days ear- 
lier, we should pretty much escape the injurious 
attacks of the midge and mildew. To do this, we 
must make the soil rich in appropriate food, sow 

wiy and of early varieties, and avoid all low, late 
Jand, and such as is not naturally or artificially 
underdrained. Sow a less breadth of land, and 
expend more care and labor in its preparation. 
The midge has compelled the farmers of Western 
New York to the adoption of this course of late 
years, and the result is manifest in the improved 
crop the present harvest. We fear that the success 
of those who have grown wheat on good land will 
again induce farmers to sow more extensively this 
full, and without adequate preparation. We have 
all along strenuously contended that there is no 
necessity of abandoning wheat culture in Western 
New York —that if we would farm better, good 
“Genesee wheat” could still be raised. The 
danger was, three or four years ago, that farmers 
would despair of again raising wheat and give up 
ill attempts to resist the ravages of the midge. 
Now that those who have raised wheat on their 
best land, cultivated in an improved manner, have 
this year met with much encouragement, the 
danger is that farmers will again sow too much 
land to wheat, and be less careful in regard to its 
cultivation. 

In England, wheat is generally sown on clover 
sod plowed up just previous to sowing. Lere the 
practice does not answer. Wheat is sown much 
earlier here than in England, and pasture land 
turned up and sown immediately is generally so 
dry that the seed fails to germinate. It is found, 
too, that in this way the wheat is smothered with 
grass and weeds the next summer. We must pre- 
pare a good seed-bed, or what old Jeruro Tutt 
quaintly termed a good pasture for the plants to 
feed in. The soil must be made mellow and moist 
by the free use of the plow or cultivator. On 
heavy soils, there is no better preparation for wheat 
than a good summer-fallow. (See an article on this 
subject in the June number.) 





h the soil. Or perhaps we shall better 














Wheat likes a firm, compact soil; and if left 
somewhat rough and cloddy, it is none the worse. 
It is easy to make the surface too fine and smooth 
for wheat. The best English wheat growers sel- 
dom plow deep for wheat. This may arise from 
the fact that they usually manure their wheat, or 
else feed off the previous crop of clover with fat- . 
tening sheep, which not unfrequently have a pound 
of oil-cake per head each day. It is not considered 
desirable to bury this manure too deep. We have 
seen a crop of wheat that would average forty-five 
bushels per acre obtained from a clover sod so 
treated that was not plowed more than three 
inches deep. “ The method adopted is to plow deep, 
in the autumn, for turnips, once in four years; but 
not to plow deep either for wheat or barley. There 
may be exceptions to this, but such is the rule. 

We can not too frequently repeat the incontro- 
vertible fact that freedom from stagnant water is 
an indispensable condition of a good wheat soil. 
If the land is wet, cold, and sour, a good crop of 
wheat, however well it may have been put in, need 
not be expected. If you must sow such land, plow 
it into high narrow ridges— say twelve feet wide 
—with a gentle slope from the crown to the dead 
furrow on each side, so that the surface water can 
readily pass off. Tlarrow lengthwise, and form 
open drains through the lowest parts, to carry off 
the water. On more porous or gravelly soils, the 
ridges may be wider and flatter; but it is always 
advisable to clean out the furrows with a plow 
after sowing, so that the water can pass off more 
readily. How seldom do we see a wheat field on 
which the water does not lie on some portions, 
presenting a sheet of ice during the winter and 
early spring, and bare spots or light and late crops 
in summer, but which might easily be removed by 
a few surtace drains. If you can not afford to 
underdrain, do not neglect at least surface drainage. 
True, it is very inadequate; but it is better than 
nothing. 

In regard to the time of sowing, there is much 
difference of opinion. If we sow too early, there 
is increased danger from the attacks of the Hessian 
fly, which deposits its eggs on the young plants in 
the fall; and if we sow late, the probability is that 
the midge (which deposits its eggs in the grain 
when in flower) will destroy it. Five years ago, 
in this section, many farmers sowed their wheat 
the last week in August, and it was much injured 
by the Hessian fly, From the 1st to the 10th ef 
September is now considered the safest time, As 
we go south, the wheat is sown later. A reeent 
writer in the Valley Farmer recommends sowing 
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a strip of one or two acres of wheat about the 
middle of August, so as to be well advanced when 
the bulk of the crop is to be sown, and then turn- 
ing this strip under with the plow after the rest is 
sown, and re-sowing it immediately. 

We have always been in favor of rather thick 
seeding. A few years since, Hewrrr Davis and 
other English writers contended that by dibbling 
in the seed a foot apart, one peck to the acre was 


amply sufficient. That good crops were obtained 


in this way, there can be no doubt; but still it was | 
found that those who practiced such thin seeding | 


frequently had several acres where the crop was 
destroyed or much injured. The loss on these por- 
tions more than counter-balanced the gain from the 
saving of seed on the whole breadth of land sown. 
Thin seeding was a new thing, and the successes 
were paraded in the public papers, while little was 
said of the failures. Harpy, of Exeter, and Mecm, 
of Tiptree, still advocate thin seeding; but the 
majority of English farmers prefer to sow plenty 
of seed, in order to guard against the numerous 
casualties to which wheat is liable. 

We do not need to sow as thickly in this country 
as in England, owing perhaps to the fact that we 
sow 80 much earlier; but still the same remarks 
hold good here. We must sow more than would 
be absolutely necessary provided everything was 
favorable, in order to insure plants enough under 
all circumstances, whether favorable or otherwise. 
[s it not true, too, that wheat thin on the ground 
is apt to be late? 
sow less than two bushels per acre broadcast, or 
one and three-fourths bushels with the drill. 

In regard to drilling, we do not think the ad- 
vantages are so decided or so numerous as is gen- 
erally claimed. A standard English author, and a 
practical farmer of great experience, asserts that 
unless wheat is hoed there is little if any advantage 
in sowing it in drills. This may be so in England; 
but in this country, where we have not unfrequent- 
ly very dry weather about the time wheat is sown, 
there is one advantage in drilling which should not 
be overlooked—it deposits the seed evenly and 
below the dry surface soil, and thus insures imme- 
diate and more regular germination. There are no 
better wheat growers in the United States than 
Joun Jounston and Ropert J. Swan, of Seneca 
county, N. Y. Their farms adjoin; are both 
thoroughly underdrained; both summer-fallowed 
in the best manner. In 1856, a drouth set in at 
the time of wheat sowing, in September. Mr. 
Swan sowed his wheat with a drill; Mr. Jounsron 
vroadcast. Mr. Swany’s drilled wheat came up 


In this section we should not 
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thickly and grew luxuriantly, while Mr. Jonys. 
Ton’s was thin, and he found that “none of the 
seed vegetated except that deepest in the ground.” 
and he is of opinion that had he sown with the 
drill, he would have gained, “in all probability 
500 or 600 bushels of wheat.” (See Genesee Farm. 
er for November, 1857, page 338.) This, from 
such a man, is strong testimony in favor of drilling 
—when the soil is drv at the time of sowing, 

We have written so much in regard to manures 
for wheat, that nothing further need be said at this 
time. Of all artificial manures, we know of none 
that can be profitably used on wheat, except Pery- 
vian guano; and it is very doubtful if this pays 
when wheat sells for less than $1.50 per bushel. 
If our readers wish to test the matter for them. 
selves, sow from 200 to 300 Ibs. of gnano broad- 
cast before or at the time of seeding. Do not Jet 
it come in direct contact with the seed. Be care- 
ful to get Peruvian guano, and do not be persuaded 
into buving any of the numerous phosphatic guanos 
now in market. In most cases, for wheat, they are 
not worth the freight charges. 

Joun Jounston finds that a barrel of salt per 
acre has a decidedly good effect on wheat on his 
soil — increasing the growth and the early maturity 
of the crop. The good effect of the salt is proba- 
bly owing to its increasing the solubility of the 
double silicate of alumina and ammonia in the soil: 
and of course the salt would have little effect on 
such poor soils as do not contain this or similar 
substances. It does not follow, therefore, that salt 
will in al! cases be beneficial on wheat. But it can 
do no harm, and every farmer might readily test 
Mr. J. 
the time of seecing, but agrees with us in thinking 
that if sown earlier it would be better. 
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Hay For Sneep anv Fatrine Sroox rn Summer. 


the matter for himself. sowed the salt at 


—Hay might be profitably given to stock that are 
being fatted on grass. It is a well-kaown fact that 
an exclusive diet of green food will not fatten ani- 
mals as well as a variety of different materials. In 
Australia, animals always attain their best condi- 
tion in the partly burned up grass of mid-summer. 
It is an old saying, “Sheep do better on roast meat 
than on boiled.” 





Extirpatina Tuisties From Grass Lanp.—It is 
said that the use of the roller is a most effective 
method of getting rid of thistles as well as mulleins 
and other large weeds. No doubt the scythe 
makes a “clean sweep ;” so does the surgeon, when 
he cuts off a leg; but let a crushed limb remain 
attached to the body, and the end will be mortifi- 
cation and death. 
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EARLY VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 


Tue earlier varieties of wheat this year suffered 
most from the great June frosts—many crops of 
Mediterranean and other early kinds being materi- 
ally injured. But this is an unusual occurence; 
and it must still be regarded as one of the main 
objects of the wheat grower to get early varieties. 
It is the only means known at present of escaping 
the attacks of the midge or weevil. 

Wheat at the south ripens earlier than with us; 
and when brought north, it still retains a tendency 
to ripen earlier than the same variety grown here. 
The reverse is true of corn, because corn ripens 
earlier at the north than at the south, but the prin- 
ciple is the same in both cases. English gardeners 
get the seed for their earliest peas from France, It 
is also wel! known that barley grown on sandy soil 
in the warmest parts of England will ripen earlier 
on the cold hills of Scotland than the same variety 
grown from seed which has passed through several 
successive generations in the colder climate.— 
Knieurt states that the crops of wheut on some 
very cold and high ground, which 
he cultivated, ripened much ear- 
lier when he obtained his seed 
wheat from a very warm district 
and gravelly soil which lies a few 
miles distant, than when he em- 
ployed the seed of his vicinity. 

Several farmers in this vicinity 
obtained wheat frum the south 
last year, and so far as we have 
seen and heard, the result has 
been satisfactory —the wheat is 
certainly much earlier. 

Boventon Wueat.—This is a 
very early wheat, raised in Vir- 
ginia, where it is highly spoken 
of on account of its early matu- 
rity and hardiness, Mr. CHares 
Wray, of Gates, in this county, 
obtained a bushel of seed of this 
variety from Baltimore last year, 
and the crop was harvested on 
the 6th of July. The ears are 
not large, but were well filled 
with good, plump, thin-skinned 
berries. It isa white bald wheat, 
heavy but not large; straw stiff 
and of medium height. We an- 
nex a cut (fig. 1) of an average- 
sized ear. The crop was not 
affected by the midge, while some wheat of a later 
kind grown in the same field was much ‘njured. 





Fie. 1, 








Dayton Wueat.—This is another early variety, 
introduced into this section from Ohio. Exisma 
Harmon, of Wheatland, N. Y., has 70 acres, which 
ripened sufficiently early to escape the midge, and 
it is thought will average over 30 bushels per acre. 
It is a bald white wheat with red chaff and short 
stiff straw. The seed was obtained from Ohio, 
and it is undoubtedly better to get wheat grown in 
Ohio, or further south, than to sow that raised here. 


/ 








Fie. 2. 
Gotpren Drop.—This variety has been raised in 
this vicinity for two or three years, and is highly 
prized. An unknown friend sent us some good- 
sized well-filled and perfectly ripened ears on the 
11th of July. We annex a cut (fig. 2) of one of 
them. 





May Wugat.—H. L. Brown, of Boonville, Mis- 
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souri, last year sent Joun Jonnston, of Geneva, 
N. Y., some of this wheat. Mr. J. states, in the 
Country Gentleman, that it came into ear a week 
earlier than the Mediterranean, but ripened about 
He had 82 acres of Mediterranean 
Ile has seldom known 


the same time. 
cut on the 12th of July. 
wheat to ripen so slowly as this year—more like it 





does in Great Britain. When it came into ear he | 


expected harvest ten days earlier. 
The attention of farmers is now fully aroused to| 


the importance of getting early varieties of wheat, 


and many will undoubtedly send south for seed. | 
It is important that they should get the best and 


earliest kinds grown in the south. Frank G. Ror- | 


FIN, Esq., of Richmond, Va., has kindly undertaken 
to send us a description of some of the best varie- | 
ties grown in that section, but we fear it will be | 
too late for insertion in this number. We hope to 
give the article, with engravings of the varieties, 


next month. 


SMUT—PICKLING SEED WHEAT. 





Smvut in wheat is caused by a parasitic fungus, 
which breaks out on the ear and decomposes the 
starch and gluten of the grain, and fills it with 


a foetid black powder. Smut is usually caused by 


sowing seed to which, though invisible, the spores | 
of the fungus are attached, and the remedy for the | 
evil consists in destroying these spores before sow- 

++) 


ith cham- 


ing the seed wheat. Moistening the grain w 


ber lye and then drying it with quick lime, is per- 





haps the oldest and most popular English remedy. 
Salt and water instead of lye is also used, drying | 
the wheat with lime as in the former case. But | 
the best remedy yet discovered is to wash the seed | 
wheat with a solution of blue vitriol (sulphate of 
copper). 
three ounces of blue vitriel in one quart of hot 


For each bushel of seed, dissolve about 


water. Let it cool before using. Spread the wheat 


out on a floor, about six inches thick, and sprinkle 





the solution equally over it, and then mix thor- 
oughly with shovels until the wheat has acquired a 
It will be ready for | 
sowing in two or three hours, but it is better to | 


uniform degree of dampness. 


| 
it } 


perform the operation a day or two before sowing. 
When treated in this way, lime should not be used, 
as it decomposes the vitriol and does harm rather | 
than good. 





AUTUMN-PLANTED On1ons.— Onions for seed | 
should be planted in October; and, like their more 
brilliant, but less perfumed, friends of the tulip and 
hyacinth connections, they will thoroughly root 
themselves during the autumn and mild winter | 
weather, and be ready for early work the moment | 
the frost rises from the ground.—H. W. Beecher. 
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or roarers. 


PASTURING HORSES. 


Few of the writers who have discoursed upon 
the management of horses, have said anything 
Nor, 
in fact, is it a subject upon which much of import- 
Yet there points 
connected with it, well worthy of consideration, 


about the summer grazing of these animals. 


ance can be said. are some 
Yovatt says: “The spring grass is the best physie 
that can be given toa horse. To a degree which 
no artificial aperient or diuretic ean reach, it carries 
off every humor that may be lurking about the 


animal. It fines down the roundness of the legs, 


|and, except there is some bony enlargement, re- 


stores them to their original form and strength, 
There is nothing so refreshing to their feet as the 
damp coolness of the grass into which they aro 


to 


turned, and nothing is so calculated remove 
every enlargement or sprain, as the gentle exercise 
which the animal voluntarily takes while his legs 
are exposed to the cooling process of evaporation 
that is taking place from the herbage on which he 
treads. The experience of ages has shown that it 
is superior to all the embrocations and bandages 
It 
vating process of nature where the 
fails.” 

From this, it will be seen that the benefits to be 


of the most skilful veterinarians. is the reno- 


art of man 


derived from pasturing horses are considerable. 


A recent writer in the ‘Mark Lane Express” 
says: “The condition in which working horses are 
usually kept the latter part of winter, is perhaps 
no bad preparation for summer grazing. it is, 
however, desirable that the little remaining flesh 
these animals carry should be still further reduced, 
so that the change of flesh they obtain may be, as 


, at 


far as possible, a renewal, and with it a renovation, 
of the vital power or constitution of the horse.” 
It is a matter of some importance what kind of 
grass horses are grazed upon. _ Many graziers think 
it undesirable to turn horses into clover when it is 
rank, and near or in blossom, believing it renders 
them liable to lay on flesh too fast, and become “ pot- 
bellied,” as it is called; and that if they are driven 
or ridden during the day, it makes them perspire 
heavily, and more apt to become broken winded, 
White clover, particularly, is not good 


for grazing horses upon. It has a tendency to 


| cause the excessive salivation commonly known as 


“slobbering,” which weakens the animal, and 


| brings him down in condition, even though he 
| should be unemployed. 


This is most particularly 
the case in the latter part of the summer and anu- 
tumn, when the white clover is putting out its 
second blossoms; young red clover is also liable te 
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the same objection at this time. The best pastur- 
age for horses is generally considered to be timothy, 
red-top, blue-grass, or any of the finer meadow 
grasses. Timothy, however, is injared by the close 
bite of horses, if they are turned into it during the 
early part of the season ; but after it has blossomed, 
or been cut, the tender leaves that then spring up 
are just the thing for horses. If horses are to be 
turned into clover, it is best to be done after cattle 
have eaten it down, as horses prefer a short sweet 
herbage. Horses that are to be kept steadily at 
work throngh the summer, are better to be fed on 
dry food and grain, with an occasional feed of cut 
grass; but if it were possible, every horse should 
have a month’s run at grass during the summer 
season, and he will come out almost a new animal, 

When young colts are kept at grass, they should 
be placed in a pasture among either cattle or sheep, 
but not older horses, as they love to graze those 
precise spots not well relished by other stock, and 
from their playfulness they are apt to get kicked 
or bitten. , 

It is a good plan to have the shoes taken off st ch 
horses as are intended to remain for some time at 
pasture; it prevents contracticn of the hoofs, and 
renders thei less liable to injure one another while 
eapering about the fields. 

Mares with foals by their sides are always better 
to be kept in pasture, even if they are worked 
occasionally ; and it is desirable, where they are to 
be worked, that they should be accustomed to 
leave their foals in the pasture while at work, 
allowing the foal to get to them only at noon, and 
after working hours. It is well to give the mare a 
feed of oats daily for a short time previous to wean- 
ng the fual. Let it be given to her in such a man- 
ner that the foal can be induced to partake of it, 
that the feed may be continued to him when weaned, 
as it is then essential to compensate him for the 
loss of the milk of his dam. If the colt is ex- 
pected to turn out a superior animal, and the mare 
is not wanted to work, it will be conducive to that 
end that he should be allowed to run with the dam 
till he is a year old, before weaning, and then have 
a drink of new milk, fresh from a cow, given to 
him daily during the ensuing season. Yearling 
colts should always be well taken care of during 
the first winter—well housed and well fed—to keep 
them growing. It is poor policy to turn to grass a 
yearling colt in poor condition, thus rendering him 
peculiarly susceptible to contract catarrhs, swelled 
glands, bronchitis, pneumonia, roaring, &c., and 
liable to scouring, colic, inflammation of the bow- 
él, &c., resulting in permanent bodily weakness, or 
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even death, unless subjected to the most careful 
treatment. Two-year-olds are by no means to be 
so much cared for. Give them good pasture, plenty 
of room and water, and they are sure, if healthy, 
to grow and become fat. If intended for sale at 
the end of the season, they may be pushed forward 
still more by a feed of oats given daily. 

Soft water is always to be preferred to hard 
spring water for horses; and the water of a pool, 
or brook, to that of a well. In warm summer 
weather, it is better not to give the animal cold 
water, fresh from a well, but to have it turned into 
a trough and allowed to stand some time before he 
drinks it. 

Horses that are worked should never be allowed 
to remain in a pasture at night when the weather 
becomes chilly or wet, especially in autumn. 

cineca tata 


SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Why Sows pestroy tHemr Younc.—A writer in 
the Homestead argues that costiveness, and its ac- 
companying evils, are the cause of sows destroying 
their young, and says that green food, such as 
clover or roots, given daily for three weeks before 
littering, is the best preventive of the evil. If no 
green food is to be had, then a table-spoonful of 
sulphur, given two or three times a week to a sow, 
is beneficial, as also is charcoal. Corn, corn meal, 
or any kind of heating food, is injurious at this 
time. Sows should be kept separate from other 
pigs for at least a month before littering. 

Hlow To prevent Horsks BITING THEIR CrIBs.— 
A correspondent of the New England Farmer 
says that he has known the most obstinate crib- 
biters effectually cured by turning them out into 
the yard for an hour each day. He says, allowing 
a horse to roll every day, will prevent his getting 
into the habit of gnawing at everything within 
his reach. 

Heating New Mitx.—The Dairyman’s Record, 
an unpretending but useful little rh erin at 
Little Falls, N. Y., has lately published several val- 
uable articles on dairy management. “It gives the 
opinion that the heating of new milk to near the 
boiling point, just after it is drawn from the cow, is 
preferable to allowing it to stand for a time before 
heating, and thinks both butter and cheese are im- 
proved in flavor by so doing, “ because the animal 
odors which are objectionable would be expelled ;” 
and goes on to say that “tasteless and leathery” 
cheese is caused by manufacturing under too high a 
temperature rather than from high heating before 
manufacturing. 














Hoe Cuorera.—A correspondent of the pour 
iys that this disease should be 
” There 


ean Agriculturist ss 


called “stoppage of the issues. is on the 


inside of the fore leg of every hog, opposite the | 
which con- | 


knee joint, three small ducts or pipes, 
nect directly with the lungs of the animal. In 
every healthy hog there is a continual discharge, | 
from these issues of a thick offensive matter, caus- 
ing the hair to look greasy around them. If these 
issues get stopped, as they often do, the hog will 
die in a short time, unless they are opened, which 
is done by inserting a wire the size of a knitting 
needle into the issues from ten to twelve 
taking care not to punch through the membranous 
After the opening process 


inches, 


lining near the lungs. 
is done, anoint the inside of the leg with salt 
grease, and rub with a corn-cob until the skin looks 
very red, 
season, the cure is effected. 
fined in small pens, or together 
are most liable to this disease, and they have never 
been known to be affected by it where they have 


and in nine cases out of ten, if done in 
Hogs that are con- 
in large numbers, 


plenty of room and free access to a brook or rivu- 


let, of clear running water. Is this so? 


Mittet ror Foop.—A correspondent of the 
Southern Homestead says that in Germany millet 
is extensively used as food for man. It is first | 


hulled by a small machine with two iron rollers, | 


one of which is turned by a crank, and the seed 
falls into a box like a chess box in a fanning mill. 
After the seed is cracked, and the hull and chaf 
separated from it, the grain is boiled in milk like 
ice for puddings, &c. It requires but a small 
quantity to be used at a time, as it swells or thick- 
ens up exceedingly. It may be seasoned with 
butter, sugar, &c., the same as for rice. 
E.—The Valley Farm- 
are a blessing, and cause materially 
the fruitfulness of the land, and that, were it not 
for them, the land would not be half cultivated, 
nor the surface of the ground be broken during the 


WrEps—THEIR IMPORTANC 


er says weeds 


growing peried of garden vegetables, and farm 
erops. 

Unperprarsing Water Meapows.— It is said 
that at the home farm of the Duke of Newcastle, 
thirty acres of water meadow have been broken 
up within a few years, and after being thoroughly 
drained, were again laid down to grass on the most 
approved principles. Those meadows now produce 
four crops of green fodder annually, where but a 
shert time ago there was nothing to be seen but | 
coarse sedge grasses and rushes. The progress of | 
improvement has been so marked that forty acres 
more are now being put into the same condition. 
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Fueune IN Rives AND AND FRANCE. —Samees 
Howarp, of the Boston Cultivator, is now visiting 
Europe, and makes the following comparisons be- 
In England the fields 
are mostly square, divided by green hedges, and 


tween these two countries. 


each is devoted to a particular crop. In Franee, 
the land is cultivated in narrow strips, without 


- , 
| fences, except by the roads. It is not uncommon 
to see strips of wheat, oats, lucerne, clover, and the 
different kinds of vegetables, 


width, along-side each other, and all belonging to 


each of a rod in 


: the same person. In England, the numerous flocke 
| and herds add beauty to the landscape. In Franee, 
you may travel for miles without seeing a sheep or 
| cow. England strives to produce all the meat she 
| can, and by so doing increases the fertility of her 
soil. France keeps the smallest number of domes- 
tic animals she can get along with, and consequently 
decreases her productive powers. England raises 
turnips and other root crops largely. France raises 
| hemp, tobacco, and the cereal grains. The crops 
of the two countries show the immense superiority 
of the English system. The very grass of England 
is more luxuriant. 

A Werp Law.—The Ohio Farmer calls for the 


passing of a stringent law to compel the destrue- 





| 
tion of noxious weeds by every person on the land 


| he owns, before the seeds are ripened, the penalty 
| of non-performance to be a fine to go to the school 


fund. 


The same paper says that traveling thresh- 


¢ ing machines are “evil monsters”—they distribute 
! 


who 


and that the farmer 
will soon find that by 


vile seeds everywhere; 
| employs them regularly, 
their free carrier system he will get weeds among 
his grain. 

A Cvre For Snrep-x1iuine Dogs.—The Wiscon- 
stn Farmer says it intends to persist in asking for 
an anti-dog law; and, till it is passed, recommends 
farmers who are 
sheep, to get a dime’s worth of strychnine and ign 
it into a gash cut ina mouthful of fresh meat, to 
be left where the dog is likely to get it. He is not 
likely to be troublesome again. We knew a gen- 


troubled by dogs killing their 


tleman who tried sprinkling some strychnine on 
the skinned body of a sheep left in the field, and 
the next morning there were thirteen dogs lying 
dead around it. 

Hune@artan Grass.—THon. A. B. Dickrysox, 
writes to the Country Gentleman that the ‘* Hun- 
| garian grass of last year, and the honey blade grass 
| lof this year, is nothing more than what was known 

as millet, forty years ago—what was cultivated as 
| barn yard or summer grass seventy-five years since, 
and ‘the meanest grass of all that grow.’” 
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Ouancrve Szzp.—A writer in the New England 
Farmer says his potato crop has increased from 
fifty to one hundred per cent., by procuring seed 
potatoes which grew on an entirely different soil, 
fifteen or twenty miles apart from his. This plan 
of changing seed every year is a good one, either 
for potatoes or any other seed, such as grain and 
garden seeds; and even if the change is made only 
between cultivators in the same vicinity, it is still 
beneficial. 

Fiowerixe or Porators.—Mr. Mansy, of Eng- 
land, in his prize essay on the cultivation of early 
potatoes, says that a flower to an early potato is 
considered as a sign of deterioration—the first 
symptoms of growing out—it being considered that 
the plant should be thrown into perfecting the 
tuber and not the seed. He would therefore erad- 
icate the flowers as soon as they appear, and save 
tubers for seed from such plants as have shown no 
indication of flowering. Experiments prove that 
potato plants showing a tendency to flower, perfect 
their tubers less early than those which do not 
show that tendency. 

Hicu Prizes ror Stocx anp Grarn.—In the 
Valley Farmer is a list of the prizes to be given 
at the Fair to be held at St. Louis, Mo., from Sep- 
tember 26th to October 1st. Among the prizes 
are: $1,000 for the best thorough-bred bull of any 
kind; $1,000 for the best roadster stallion in har- 
ness; $1,000 for the best thorough-bred stallion; 
$300 for the best steam plow; and four prizes of 
$125 each, and two of $100 each, for the largest 
aud best crop of Wheat of named varieties. 

Doe Trars.—The Southern Planter says: “Make 
a pen of fence rails round a sheep that has been 
killed by dogs, beginning with four, so as to have it 
square, and as you build it, draw in each rail as 
you would the sticks of a partridge trap, until your 
pen is of sufficient height—say five feet. In this 
way a pen may be constructed that will permit a 
dog to enter at the top, but out of which he will 
find it difficult to escape, should he have the agility 
of an antelope. Leave the dead sheep, or a por- 
tion of it, in the trap, removing all others from the 
field, and you will be pretty sure to catch the ma- 
rauder the next night or the night after.” 

Wnreat Gametine.—The Miloaukee Sentinel 
says that some idea may be formed of the extent 
to which gambling in wheat is carried on, when it 
is known that for some weeks past the reported 
sales of wheat have ranged from 40,000 to 80,000 
bushels per day, while the actual receipts seldom 
exceed 15,000 bushels. Some ef the largest opera- 
tors never in reality own a bushel of wheat. 








Begs iy Cauirornta.—The California Farmer 
says there is something peculiarly strange in the 
habits of the honey bee in California. After a 
hive has sent out one, two, or three swarms, the 
bees of the first swarm send out other swarms 
again; thus giving, in a single season, grand- 
swarms. One party who commenced the present 
year (1859) with seventeen swarms, has now sey- 
enty-eight. Another, who commenced with twen- 
ty-one, now has one hundred and seventeen.— 
These facts are worthy of note by naturalists, 

JAPAN WueEat.—The Rural Register, a new and 
valuable agricultural journal, recently started at 
Baltimore, gives an account of this wheat. The 
seed was obtained from the Patent Office, and sown 
in Baltimore county, Md., on the 16th of Septem- 
ber last. Many of the roots had fifty heads spring- 
ing from them, each containing about sixty grains. 
It headed out on the 30th of April, and was cut 
on the 21st of June, though it was fit to cut « 
week earlier. Some of it was sown on the 21st, 
of March, in order to attest its adaptation for 
spring sowing, and was in bloom on the 27th of 
June. 

Hitt Wireat.—In the Germantown Telegraph is 
an account of a seed wheat recently raised in Hun- 
termark, Pa., called Aill wheat. It was grown and 
cultivated in hills like corn, and required only 3 
to 5 lbs. of seed to plant an acre. It is not yet 
ripe, so the yield per acre is not given. It is 
claimed for it, that by this system of culture, 
wheat will come to be accounted as a cleaning 
crop. This wheat is said not to be liable to injury 
from rust, smut, worms, or lodging after heavy 
rains; the heads are large, and the grain more per- 
fect, than in any other kind. 

Guano Istanps.—The Pacific Commercial Ad- 
vertiser (Ilonolulu) of May 12, 1859, which has 
just come to hand, remarks on an article that ap- 
peared in the New York Tribune last March, on 
the subject of the Guano Islands in the Pacific: 
“ Arthur’s, Favorite, and Farmers’ islands do not 
exist. Walker’s, Sarah Ann, Samarang, and Da- 
vid’s islands are of doubtful existence, although 
laid down upon the charts. Filint’s, Clarence, 
Duke of York, Rierson’s, and Humphrey’s islands, 
are all inhabited, and possession of them can not 
very well be taken by foreigners. Sydney island is 
covered with trees. Christmas and Caroline islands 
are partly covered with cocoa nuts, and are known 
not to possess guano. There may be guano on 
many of the other islands claimed, but the best 
deposits will probably be found to exist on small 
rocky islands, as yet perhaps undiscovered.” 
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Arrioan Oats.—The New Jersey Farmer gives 
an account of a new kind of oats recently grown 
in Lawrence township, New Jersey, sown on the 
28th of March, which was fully in seed and was 
expected to be harvested on the 20th of June. 
The seed came originally from Cape Town, South 
Africa. It matures in eleven weeks, and will ad- 
mit of two crops being grown in one year on the 
same ground. The yield is bountiful, and the seed 
took the first prize at the New Jersey State Fair 
last year. 

LaMBErT AND OrtEAN Waeat.—In the Ohio 

‘farmer of July 16th is an account of two new 
varieties of wheat grown within the last three 
years in Muskingum county, Ohio. One, called 
Lambert wheat, is said to be “ weevil proof,” and 
yields well. The other is known as Orlean wheat, 
and ripens so early that it has never been injured 
by rust or weevil. This kind is said to equal the 
Plue-stem in produetiveness, and has been a good 
deal disseminated last year in Ohio, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, 

Tue Rocky Mountains.—Horace GREELY says: 
“The glorious Rocky Mountains are themselves 
worth a visit. They are not a range merely, but a 
chavs of mountains three hundred miles broad, 
with their forks, their snowy peaks, their grassy 
hill sides, their ravines, and their glorious forests. 
Such clean sweet miles on 1ailes of fragrant soft- 
whispering pines you never imagined. The air is 
gloriously pure, the hill sides dotted with springs, 
the ravines musical with running streams that 
never dry up.” 

AvstraLiAN Irems.--We have received copies 
of the Sydney Morning Herald to April 18th, 
1859. An expedition has just returned from ex- 
ploring the country to the W. N. W. of Lake Tor- 
rens, and report the discovery of extensive tracts 
of country in the interior, wel’ adapted to pastoral 
and grazing purposes. Several individuals are 
about proceeding thither with large flocks of sheep 
and cattle, to form the neucleus of a settlement. 

Capt. Capex. has just succeeded in navigating a 
small steamer up the river Darling, a distance of 
600 miles from its month, at the time of low water, 
thus proving the possibility of opening up a means 
of transporting the staples of the country—wool 
and tallow—from the far interior to the seaboard 
via. the Darling, Murrumbidgee, and Murray rivers, 
at a tithe of the present expense. 

The spirited introduction of the Alpaca into Aus- 
tralia by Mr. Lepaer, after five years hard battling 
with the prejudices of the Peruvian government, 
is but little appreciated by the colonists, no one 


— 
—————— 


having been found willing to purchase or take the 
responsibility of breeding and raising them. 


The following are the latest quotations given of 
the wholesale prices at Sydney: Wool, best grades, 
42 to 50 cts. per lb.; tallow, $225 to $250 per 
ton; Irish butter, 80 cts. per Ib.; cheese, 25 to 90 
cts. per Ib.; American iumber, $5 per 100 feet; 
cocoa nut oil, $155 per ton; cured hides, $4 each; 
wheat, $1.85 per bu.; Colonial flour, $95 per ton; 
American flour, $10.50 per bbl.; maize 95 cte, 
per bu. 





DUCKS—THEIR MANAGEMENT, &c. 





Every farmer should keep a few of these beauti- 
ful and useful birds. 
gardens and orchards of many of the numerous 


Those who wish to rid their 


pests that infest them, in the shape of snails, slugs, 
beetles, grubs, and caterpillars, have only to keep 
a few ducks, and allow them free access to the 
plants and beds. So long as an insect is to be 
found, they will not touch the fruit or young 
plants. 

The domestic duck is acknowledged to hava 
originated from the common wild duck or Mallard 
(Anas Boschus) of Europe. The wild and tame 
ducks to this day will freely intermix and breed 
with each other; and by thus crossing the dome» 
ticated bird with varieties of its wild cogener, have 
originated the many different varieties we now see, 
Occasionally, we have known all the ducks in a 
neighborhood to resume their independence, and, 
by some unknown concert among each other, sev- 
grating 
season in autumn, and, under the leadership of 
some old drake who has been to the wars, they 
will all unite together and wing their way to the 
southward, to spend the winter in a more genial 


eral flocks will rise on their wings at the mi 


clime, among the swamps of Louisiana or Carolina, 
| Such was the case with ours in the fall of 1851, 
when several hundreds joined together and made 
tracks to the south, “nary one” of which has yet 
returned to give an account of his travels, probably 
thinking that liberty in obscurity is better than 





fame acquired at the sacrificial altar. Ducks never 


| feel themselves at home about the farm or garden, 
unless they have free access to water in some way 
or other; and that is the most certain way of pro- 
viding against their sudden departure to parts un 
known. 

There are many varieties now domesticated, and 
we give cuts and descriptions of the most promi 
nent among them. 

Tae Matrarp or common wild duck, is very 
widely disseminated, both in Europe and America, 
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THE MALLARD DUCK. 


and may be found in abundance on all our rivers, 
ponds, and lakes, from Hudson's Bay to the swamps 
of Nicaragua. It is a large, handsome bird, and is 
readily tamed and kept with the domestic bird. 





THE WOOD DUCK. 


Tre Woop Dvcx is another variety highly es- 
teemed for the beauty of its plumage and the ex- 
guisite flavor of its flesh. It isa native of America 
vnly, and is a very solitary bird, being generally 
seen in pairs in the deep shady recesses abounding 
on our smaller streams and ponds, or among the 
tall reeds of Long Point Bay on Lake Erie. It is 
easily domesticated, and then forms a great orna- 
ment to the ponds of our pleasure grounds, 





THE MANDARIN DUCK. 


Tue Manparin Duck resembles in many respects 
our Wood duck, but is still more beantiful and 
gorgeous in the ever-varying tints of its plumage. 
It came originally from China, and is only seen 
here in a domesticated state, and specimens of it 
are still very scarce, and only to be met with 
among poultry fanciers or at shows. 

Tue Musx Duck, erroneously called the Muscovy 
duck, is a native of South America, where it prin- 





cipally inhabits Brazil. It is distinguished for a 
peculiar caruncled membrane of a red color cov- 
ering the cheeks, and a white top-knot or crest. 





THE MUSK DUCK. 


It is thought to be a different species from the 
common duck, as a cross from the two is usually 
sterile. They are larger than the common duck, 
especially the drake. They do not lay as many 
eggs as thecommon duck. They are great foragers 
and consume a great deal of vegetable food. Their 
flesh is said to be excellent when young. 





THE ROUEN DUCK. 


Tne Roven Duck. — This bird is derived from 
France, and is esteemed as the best of domesticated 
ducks, both for its flesh and its large size, a pair of 
young drakes often weighing 20 lbs. By epicures 
its flesh is esteemed the finest flavored of any. Jt 
has an ungainly, awkward appearance; eyes sunk 
into the head, and an unpretending plumage. It 
diminishes in size very much when crossed with 
other varieties. It lays very large eggs, and re- 
quires less food in proportion to its size than any 
other duck. 





THE AYLESBURY DUCK. 


Tue Ay.essury Ducx.—This is a beautiful bird, 
of a clear, unspotted, creamy-white color ;, a hand- 
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some carriage; and is not troubled with a constant} In keeping them over winter, they should not 
quacking, like other ducks. It originated in Eng- be allowed to get their feet frozen by remaining 
land, where it is highly esteemed as a prolific layer /out in the snow all night, nor be kept with other 
and for the whiteness of its flesh, on which account | poultry, but rather have a place of their own, well 
it always commands the highest price in the mar- | supplied with straw and water, or be allowed to 
kets. It is very fond of wandering away from |run under the barn, care being taken to keep out 
home and taking a peep at outside shows, On the | old red bushy tail, alias Reynard, and his confreres 





whole, it is deservedly a favorite. 
THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

Ducks are less troublesome to take care of than 
any other poultry. During the summer they may 
be left pretty much to take their own way, and 
should have a pond or trough of water to wash 
themselves in. 
eggs, and during the laying season require to be 


They are very careless about their 


shut up at night, in some outhouse or shed, where | 


they can have free access to nest boxes, open in 
front, and not be let out in the morning till they 
have dropped their eggs. A good layer will drop 
100 eggs in the season, if not allowed to take 
When they have nearly 
they 


to sitting too early. 
completed laying their complement of 
will go off into the fields or woods, and form nests 
for themselves, in which they will lay from ten to 
fifteen eggs, cover them assiduously, and not make 
their appearance again till the young ducks are 
hatched. A duck will take care of a great many 
more ducklings than she can hatch; therefore it is 
well to have some of the eggs put under hens, and, 


gta 
eggs, 


when hatched, an old duck, or even a drake, will 
readily take charge of the young birds along with 
their own brood. They should be shut up in a 
coop or small yard for a week or two after hatch- 
ing their young, as it is decidedly injurious to 
allow the young ducklings to get to water for 
some time after they are hatched. They should 
have no more water at first than is necessary to 
quench their thirst. They should never have raw 
food when very young. Oatmeal porridge, or 
boiled potatoes mixed with boiled hominy or corn 
meal, are excellent. If livers or lights can be pro- 
cured, boiled and chopped fine, they are the best 
food for ducklings. 

Their greatest enemies, when young, are cats, 
rats, skunks, and crows; and if they escape all 
these, there is no fear but they will thrive. After 
they are two weeks old they may be allowed to 
run to water; and by the time they are four 
months old, and have had the gleanings of the hay 
and harvest fields, to get plenty of grasshoppers 
and grubs, they will be fit for the table of an epi- 
eure; and longer than that there is no necessity to 
keep them, unless for breeding, nor is the flesh of 
a fall grown duck so fine flavored and juicy as that 
of a young bird. 


Mister Weasel and Master Skunk, the latter two 
of whom, however, would probably have a tough 
fight for it, should they attack the older birds, 


eS 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH—BY S. W. 





Tue Pennsyivanta CENTRAL RaiLroap.—In my 
last notes, adverting to the sharp competition of 
this through railroad for the Chicago and other 
western freight, I said that such a ruinous contest 
by that mountain road could not last long without 
bankrupting the road itself. One short month has 
hardly transpired, when the managers of this Penn- 
sylvania Central road announce their inability to 
pay the July interest on the bonds of the Fort 
Wayne and Chicago railroad, a part of its now con- 
solidated line from Philadelphia to Chicago; but, 
with true railroad logic, the managers prepose to 
overcome this difficulty by issuing more bonds! 
The repudiation of this road, which has been sup- 
posed to be in a sounder condition than the other 
lines, clearly proves that no road can withdraw the 
tide of freight from the great national highway to 
and from the great west, the lakes and the New 
York canal in summer, and by the Canadian and 
New York railroads in winter. 


Warertoo Uorsr Farr anp Trorrixe.—Perhaps 
the greatest exposition of fine horses, with prize 
trotting, has lately come off at Wricnt’s unique 
fair grounds, Waterloo, that has ever yet been wit- 
nessed ata fair in a Western New York village. 
Breeding mares and colts, two and three year old 
colts, single horses and mares, stallions, draft teams 
and matched horses, of the best pedigree and train- 
ing, were here exhibited, doing great credit for 
equine excellence, not only to our Seneca county 
farmers, but to the farmers, horse breeders, and horse 
fanciers of the neighboring counties. Very liberal 
premiums were promptly paid on award for the 
best animals presented at the concours, according 
to their extra-merits in appearance, training and 
service. Jos. Wrient took the highest premium, 
$20, for the best stallion, and also the highest for 
mares with colts; N. Kersey, of Auburn, took the 
first premium for single horses; H. Kipp, of Fay- 
ette, the first prize for single mares; N. Cnenex, 
of Canandaigua, the first prize for matched horses; 
| and a great many smaller premiums were declared 
|for fine animals, both matched and single, very 
|much to the encouragement of farmers generaily 
| to pay more and more attention to the improve- 
ment of their equine stock. 

But the great exciting interest of the fair that 
brought so many thousands together, particularly 
on Saturday, the last day, was the trotting. The 
first heat of the course was for $35, in two purses, 
$25 and $10, open to 4 year old colts, in harness, 
| best three in five, mile heats. The first heat was 
| won by “Grey Eagle,” owned by D. Currzrnaok, 
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of Seneca Falls, in 2.52; the next three straight loves long hot days and short, warm dewy nights. 
heats were won by “Champion,” owned by Ws. | This same writer says there is very little corn in 
H. Ross, of Victor, in 2.48}, 2.49 and 2.57, but as | the higher Chautauque, but plenty of scare-crows 
“Champion” was 5 years old, young “Grey Eagle / in the fields, and he saw eight men in one field 
was awarded the second prize. The next trot was | planting corn on the 20th June; one farmer near 
for a prize of $100, in two purses, $75 and $25. | Chautauque lake, with thirty acres, had plowed 
There were three entries for this purse, viz: “Jake ten acres on which to sow corn for fodder to com- 
Oakly,” by Wat. H. Saunpers, of Syracuse; “Ni-| pensate for his frozen grass crop; Jocust and bat- 
agara,” of Auburn, and “Lady Hanford,” by T. J. | ternut trees denuded by frost; fruit damaged ; the 
scort, of Rochester; the distance, two mile heats | mercury fell to 22 deg. one morning at his house. He 
in harness, with wagon and driver to weigh not | says one thousand cows in that region must be dis- 
over 300 Ibs., the best two inthree. The first heat | posed of before winter, or there will be great bovine 
was closely won by L. E. Carrenter’s horse “ Ni-| suffering. But heretofore the Chautauque farmers 
agara,” first mile in 2.42; second heat by “Jake| have made money fast, and they can well afford 
Oakly” in 5.894, the first mile in 2.484. one adverse season. Some farmers even now make 

On the third day, Saturday in the afternoon, | their sixty or seventy pound cheese daily, and the 
came off the struggle for the $200, which was also | New Yorkers contract for all their butter by the 
in two purses, $150 and $50. At an early hour of | season at 21 cts. a pound; while here in our less 
the day the fair grounds were covered with a living | elevated warm dry region, no cheese is made, and 
multitude, and the now extended and covered ter- | our farmers have to sell their butter (ycleped grease 
raced seats or amphitheatre contained its thousands, |in New York) at 14 cts. a pound, Well may 
and the whole inside rail of the course was studded | Chautauque rejoice in her grass growing climate, 
with farmers’ carriages filled with their wives and | in spite of now and then a Siberian summer. 
daughters, the little ones chinked in; and as the on 


trains of cars came in from the east and west, they 
held up at the crossing near the grounds to land their PLOWING vs. SPADING. 


nassengers. A Syracuse paper sets down the prob- — ae 
Pile number present on the last day at 25,000—a a a * ee ee oe 
: ; : ae he Ag , says, ; plants 
high estimate. An equine walking match, two]in the soil can not move towards the roots, it is 
biped foot races, scrub-racing, and the sale of horses evident that the roots must spread about tn look 
occupied the forenoon, when one fine horse was for food.” 
sold for $600 by Conn, of Geneva, to MILL, of “A piece of bone weighing about 30,000 milli- 
Buffalo. Early after dinner, by way of interlude, grammes, (one ounce) ‘n 0 Gable foot of earth pro-' 
that stalwart negro, Pompey Smash, drove Jos. | duces no marked effect on its fertility. But if these 
Wuicut'’s kicking mule around the course before a | 30,000 milligrammes of phosphate of lime be uni- 
huge pair of wheels thirteen feet high; ashe drove | formly distributed throughout the earth, it wil 
up in front of the amphitheatre, he addressed the | cugice for the nourishment of 120 Wheat plants. 
ladies in his best Nigger English; this brought | Tey thousand milligrammes of food, having a surfaee 
down the house. At 2 P. M. there was a green | extent of 100 square mi'limetres, are within the same 
trot, best z “. — La og) inside of three given time not more effective than ten milligrammes 
ze, ange deal ty oh Ome ents: |aving the sme uric extent, OF two ld 
é, “ : , vith the same amount of food, one may be very 
the trot for the main prize, mile heats, best three | fertile, and the other equally unfruitful, if the food 
in five. “Jake Oakly,” “Niagara,” “Lady Han-| is more uniformly distributed throughout the for- 
ford,” and Jos. Wricut’s breeding mare, “Iola,” | mer than the latter. 
were the four contestants. They were required to] & Je common plow breaks and turns up the soil 
trot in 2.40 to win, The first Deine was won by | without mizing it; it only displaces, to a certain 
Jake Oakly,” the Syracuse horse, in 2.324. The] extent, the spots on which plants are already 
second prize was awarded to Mr. Wrieut’s mare grown. But the spade breaks, turns, and mizes it 
“Tola.” It is said she might have won the first thoroughly ” , . 
prize but for one baulk. This mare was only two “As the smallest portions of food can not of 
days from grass, hence her present performance | themselves leave the spot in which they are held 
shows what she may be fitted to perform. It is| firmly fixed by the so‘l, we can understand what 
said the “Jake Oakly” has now beat both Court-|jmmense influence must be exerted on its fertility 
land and Seneca. by its careful mechanical division and thorough 
Tue June Frosts is Cravraveve Couxty.—In | intermixture. This is the greatest of all the difti- 
a letter from a Chautauque county farmer, who, | culties which the agriculturist has to overcome. 
smarting under the effects of the late frosts, de-| “If a field is to produce a crop, corresponding 
murs to my assertion that Indian corn will not do|to the full amount of food present in it, the first 
as well near the equator as 40 degrees north of it. | and most important condition for its accomplish- 
When a boy I heard the captain of a Rhode Island | ment is, that its physical state be such as to permit 
slaver say that the Guinea corn was a small flinty | even the finest rootlets to reach the spots where 
affair, and Virginia corn (gourd seed) degenerated | the food is to be found. The extension of the roots 
there because the nights were not short and hot | in every direction must not be obstructed by the co- 
enough. In the bight of Benin a cold white fog | hesion of the soil. Plants with thin delicate roots 
covers the land and marshes about the mouths of | can not grow on a tenacions heavy soil, even with 
the rivers and along the coast, which is present | abundance of mineral food. These facts explain in 
death to every white man that is exposed to it; |a very simple manner one of the many favorable 
the miasma, it is true, favors vegetation, but corn | effects of green manures on such soils, and enable 
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us to understand the reasons of the preference | plowing, furrow-draining and ditch-draining — 


given in many cases, by agriculturists, to fresh, over | When a soil is underbound by a compact, imper. 


rotten, farm-yard manure. The mechanical condi-| vious swbdsoi/, all the rain or melting snow te 
tion of the ground is, in fact, remarkably altered | retained in the soil until it can erhale and evapo. 


by the plowing in of plants and their remains, A rate. For the subsoil acts like a water-tight floo, 
tenacious soil loses thereby its cohesion; it becomes! or the bottom of a tub. Subsoil-plowing, }y 
brittle, and more readily pulverized than by the | thoroughly working through this under crnast, gives 
most careful plowing; and, in a sandy soil, a cer-| a downward passage to the moisture; water sinks 
ain coherence 1s introduced among its shifting par- | as it does in sandy loams. Nor will such treatmen 
ticles. Each stem of the green manure plants| be less useful to prevent the injury of summer 
plowed in, opens up by its decay a road by which | drought; for the depth of soil affords a harbor for 
the delicate rootlets of Wheat plant ramify in all | roots from wherce they can draw moisture when 
directions to seek their food. With the exception | the top-soil is dry as ashes. 

of their combustible elements, the ground receives| But there is a limit put to this treatment by the 
from the green manure plants nothing which it did |amount of clay contained in the subsoil. It vad 
not previously contain; and these of themselves | been experimentally ascertained in England, that 
would have no effect on the increase of the crop,| when the soil contains as high as forty-three per 
without the presence in the soil of the necessary | cent. of alumina (clay) subsoil-plowing is useless, 


mineral food.” because the clay soon coalesces and is as impervious 
a as ever. In such cases, if the land has a slight 
DRAINING WET LANDS inclination in any direction, furrow-draining may, 





| in some measure, relieve it. The ground is marked 

Berore many years there will be thousands of | out in lands as for sowing grain and plowed with 
acres pierced with drains. But the inducements to | back-furrows, throwing the earth toward the cen- 
it which make it wise in England and New Eng- | tre. The rain and snow will run to either side, 
land do not yet, generally, exist in the West. The;and flow off by the channels left between each 
expense of draining one acre would bny two./ strip. This treatment does not relieve the land, to 
Many farmers have already more arable land than | any great extent, of water contained in it, but acts 
they can till to advantage. Land redeemed from | as a preventive, by carrying off the rain and snow 
slough would not pay for itself in many years. before they are absorbed.—H. W. Beecher, in Plain 

But although a general introduction of draining| and Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and 
would not be wise, there are many cases in which, | Farming, 


to a limited extent, it should be practiced. Lands Se er 

lying near to cities are sufficiently valuable, and MAKE FARM LABOR FASHIONABLE. 

the market for farming products sure enough, to ‘ } 

justify the reclaiming of wet pieces of land. On Ar the base of the prosperity of any people lies 


small farms of forty and eighty acres, surrounded | this great principle—make farm labor fashionable 
by high-priced lands, not easily procured for enlarg- | @¢ home. Educate, instruct, encourage ; and offer 
ing his farm if the owner should wish it, draining | all the incentives you can offer, to give interest and 
might be employed with advantage. A man with a| dignity to labor at home, Enlist the heart and the 
small farm can afford expenses tor high cultivation intellect of the family in the support of a domes- 
which would break a large farmer. tic system that will make labor attractive at the 
homestead. By means of the powerful influences 
of early home education, endeavor to invest prac- 
tical labor with an interest that will cheer the heart 
of each member of the family, and thereby you 
will give to your household the grace, peace, refine 
ment and attraction which God designed a home 
should possess, 


Some times a large meadow or arable fleld is 
marred by a wet slash through the middle of it; a 
farmer would not begrudge the labor of draining 
for the sake of having his favorite field without a 
blemish. Some times farms are intersected by wet 
Jands, which make the passage from one part of the 
tarm to another difticult at all times, and almost 
impassable at some seasons of the year. Draining The truth is, we must talk more, think more, 
might be resorted to in such a case, not so much | 7% more, and act more, in reference to questions 
for the sake of the land reclaimed, as for the con- | relating to home. 
venience of the whole farm, The training and improvement of the physical, 

We know pieces of wet, peaty meadow Jand intellectual, social and moral powers and sentiments 
lying close by the farm-house, the only drawback | Of the youth of our country, require something 
to the beauty of the place. A good farmer would | more than the school-house, academy, college and 
wish to recover such a spot for the same reason | university. The young mind should receive judi- 
that he would preter a handsome house to a homely | cious training in the field, in the garden, m the 
one—a fine horse over a coarse looking animal—a barn, in the workshop, in the parlor, in the kitchen 
sightly fence, rather than a clumsy one. There is | —in @ word, around the hearthstone at home. 
much strong land—but high, flat, and cold—which Whatever intellectual attainments your son may 
is wet through all the spring, resisting seed till | have acquired, he is unfit to go forth into society 
long after other portions of the farm are at work, | if he has not had thrown around him the genial 
and which would, but for this backwardness, be | and purifying influences of parents, sisters, brothers, 
regarded as the best land.. If without great ex- | and the man-saving influence of the family govern- 
pense, such land could be cured, few farmers would | ment. The nation must look for virtue, wisdom, 
mind the trouble or labor. and strength, to the education that controls and 

There are three kinds of draining which may be | shapes the home policy of the family circle. There 
employed according to circumstances—subsoil-1can be no love of country where there is no love 
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of home. Patriotism, true and genuine, the only 
kind worthy of the name, derives its mighty 
strength from fountains that gash out around the 
hearthstone; and those who forget to cherish the 
household irterests, will soon learn to look with 
indifference upon the interests of their common 
country. 

We must cultivate the roots—not the tops. We 
must make the family government, the school, the 
farm, the church, the shop, the agricultural fairs, 
the laboratories of our future greatness, We must 
educate our sons to be farmers, artizans, architects, 
engineers, geologists, botanists, chemists—in a 
word, practical men, Their eyes must be turned 
from Washington to their States, counties, town- 
ships, districts, homes. This is true patriotism; 
and the only patriotism that will perpetually pre- 
serve the nation.—Gov. Wright. 





NOTES FROM DOWN EAST. 


Roap Maxrxe.—I am not prepared to say which 
is the best system of regulating road making, but 
I will tell you how it has operated with us. For 
the last ten years preceding 1859, our roads in this 
place have been built on the “contract system” 
for a term of five years each. Proposals were re- 
ceived, the lowest bidder obtaining it, thus placing 
the superintendence entirely in one man’s hands, 
The contractor took it to make money, and, as a 
natural consequence, the roads were neglected— 
just enough being done on them to “clear the law,” 
and at the end of two terms or ten years the roads 
were almost impassable. Last spring the people 
rose almost en masse in favor of the “old surveyor 
system,” and opposed to the “contract system.” 
The city was divided into districts, with a surveyor 
chosen for each district, and the people empowered 
to “work out their road tax” at so much per hour. 
Each perscn being interested in making their own 
road, they are already fifty per cent. better, and 
no doubt but by autumn they will regain the old 
standard. _ 


Breepine.—In the June number of the Farmer 
a correspondent says that “heifers should not breed 
until four years old.” This is a new doctrine to us 
of this section. We generally allow them to breed 
at two years, or three at the longest. It “would’nt 
pay” for us to keep them till four years of age 
before breeding, and I presume the pay is the high- 
est consideration with most others. But perhaps 
he had reference to breeding for excellency of stock 
without regard to cost. 

ManaGement or Catves.—Your correspondents, 
J. N. and E. Maynarp, can not seem to agree on 
this subject. We generally take the calf from the 
cow as soon as it has sucked and thoroughly cleaned 
the udder; first learning them to drink new milk, 
then new and skimmed together, and lastly all 
skimmed, warmed, and a very little corn meal, un- 
cooked, stirred in the milk; but a small quantity 
of meal at first, gradually increasing as they grow 
okler. If too much is given at once, or if it is fed 
irregularly, it will scour them. 

May-pLantep Corn.—The remarks of 8, W., in 
the last (July) Farmer, in regard to early planted 
corn, perfectly coincides with my opinion. 

“Inpia Wueat-”’—Can you or your correspond- 





ents give particulars in regard to raising, ete.? 
We have suwn some this season but are unac- 
quainted with it. 
Honearan Grass.—Is this nothing but a vari- 
ety of millet, or is it a “humbug?” @. E. B. 
Badfast, Me. July 9th, 1869. 


DROPSICAL LAND. 


Tre advocates of drainage expect farmers to be 
possessed of common sense enough to discriminate 
between land that will pay for draining and that 
which will not. If there are those that can not 
so discriminate, the draining of a few acres will 
show plainly whether it will or not, so that even 
if one has very little judgment in the case he need 
not essentially err. Every man may have observed 
that one part of a field will, in general, produce 
fine bright straw, (it may be wheat or other grain) 
with plump heavy ears, giving a satisfactory return 
for seed and labor expended, while immediately 
adjoining such part of the field another portion 
produces dark colored straw, (if not rusted,) and, 
lean ears with light unremunerating grain. Now 
did it ever occur to the farmer to ask himself the 
reason why one part of the field brought good 
grain and the other bad? For surely he must see 
there was a local cause. I will tell you how it is: 
the part giving good grain is sound, healthy land ; 
the part giving bad grain is dropsical and diseased. 
Whatever manure may have been applied to it, did 
little or no good, and whatever vegetation it pro- 
duced was unhealthy like itself. To prove what I 
say, let a ditch be dug in the sound land, and there 
will be no run of water, even in a wet time, unless 
there is a snow-bank melting near by, which runs 
into the ditch from the surface. Then Jet another 
ditch be dug through the diseased land, two and a 
half feet deep, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred there will be a free run of water, and that 
coming at or near the bottom of the ditch. And 
if the dropsical portion is thoroughly tapped, it 
will bring for a number of years much better crops 
than the land that was healthy from the beginning. 
In many cases such land will pay the cost of drain- 
ing by the excess of the first crop, where it can be 
drained for $15 to $22 per acre.—John Johnston, 
in Boston Cultivator. 








SCARIFYING PEA OR BARLEY STUBBLE FOR 
WHEAT. 

Eprrors GenesEE Farmer:—lIn this country, 
wheat is frequently sown on land from which a 
crop of peas or barley has been taken. But where 
a crop of wheat is grown in this way, we find that 
the land, after the wheat is sown, becomes very 
foul. The plan I have adopted is this: As soon as 
the crop of barley or peas is removed, which is 
usually some three or four weeks before the time 
for putting in the wheat, I set a three-horse scari- 
fier to work to tear up the soil, and bury all the 
seeds both of the weeds and seed grain as may 
have been left on the surface. These germinate 
and come up in a week or two, and are then turned 
under and destroyed, when I plow the Jand and 
get it ready for the wheat. In this way my crops 
of wheat are as clean, or nearly so, as those where 
the land has been summer-fallowed G. L, M. 

Ancaster, C. W. 
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a _ ———_——— —— lS 
MULES vs. HORSES FOR STEADY LABOR. SOWING WHEAT. 
Tue prominent reasons for using mules in team-| | Eprrors Genesee Farmer:—There is no qneg. 


ing and farm labor in preference to horses are briefly | tion, in my mind, that drilling in seed wheat jg On 
exhibited in the following views: They live to a| all soils better than broadcast sowing. So mu 
much greater age; a mule has scareely attained his | greater a proportion of the seed is likely to germi. 
matured strength at twelve years old, an age in | nate, that a much less quantity of grain is required 
which horses have commenced a rapid deterioration | to sow an acre. The use of a drill also saves al} 
in value and usefulness; the average life of the | the labor of harrowing where the soil is well pte. 
mule is about thirty years, but often at forty they | pared before-hand. In fact, it is better not to har. 
are known to perform efliciently the most laborious | row the land after drilling in the wheat, as the 
services. A team of mules will accomplish almost | slight ridges left by the drill are gradually crumble 
the labor of horses with a consumption of about down by the rain and frost, and form a protectiye 
one-third less provender. Within the last few | covering to the young and tender plants in autumy 
years mules have been extensively introduced into | and winter. 

the teaming operations of the manufacturing dis-| But every farmer can not afford to buy so expensive 
trict in which I reside, and are universally consid- | an article as a drill-machine, and some soils are too 
ered there more eilicient and economical for that | stony and cloddy to allow of itsuse. Othersagainare 
use than horses. Mules are subject to but few of the | of a light sandy description. On such soils, broad- 


diseases which prevail, and are so destructive, | cast sowing answers very well, if followed by the 
among horses. Their hard skin and short hair | roller to crush the clods or render a light soil more 
render them less liable to be galled by the harness | compact and prevent its washing by heavy rains, 
or affected by cutaneous diseases. They are said | But on all well prepared loams, it is of no advantage 
never to be infested by vermin. The hoof of the | to use the roller, the frosts of winter performing the 
mule is essentially a horny substance, and of slow | operation more gradually and beneficially ; and on 
growth, and hence his shoes are seldom cast or | such soils the roller is of most benefit when used 
displaced in the position, but remain until worn | in the spring; it then compresses the roots of the 
out, firmly on the feet. The vision of the mule is | plant into the soil, after the disintegrating effects 
much more quick and distinct than that of the; of the frosts are over. Wheat grown on a loamy 
horse, and therefore they are less liable to shy or , soil, the surface of which is left very smooth and 
become frightened. They are sure-footed to a/ compact in the fall, is liable to be winter-killed by 
proverb. The mule excels the horse and emulates , being heaved out in the winter and early spring by 
the ox in his steady and uniform efforts in labor. | the frost, which on a more ridgy and uneven sar- 
It is objected to mules that besides their disagreea- face breaks down and crumbles the projecting soil, 
ble braying, they are obstinate and slow, but these , But on sandy soils, however compact they may be, 
defects I believe may be overcome by gentleness, who ever heard of wheat being winter-killed! 
and practice. | The surface moisture that falls on such soils is too 
If these various traits of usefulness are possessed | quickly absorbed for the frost to have time to pro- 
by the mule, the conclusion seems to be irresistible | duce any evil effect. A. B, 
that his general introduction to the labor of the | Charlotteville, C. W. 


——_——_— « 


farm would be an important and most desirable gyaRTERLY MEMORANDA FROM “DOWN EAST’ 
improvement. The breeding of these animals is a | _ 
subject worthy the serious and considerate reflec- 
tion of the farmer. It is evident to my mind that 
mules may be bred with less care and expense than ! ; ; 
horses, and that they will command a price nearly | temperature, frequent and heavy rains, and frosts, 
equal to that of an ordinary horse, while the de- | Were common. The latest frost was on the eve of 
mand for them is prompt and continually increas- the 12th ult.—slight; one on the 6th ult. did con- 
| ing.— W. C. Watson. siderable damage to corn, squashes, beans, ete. 
Sebenien aD Heavy rain storm on the 18th ult., quite destructive 
i Tick or THIN Sow1ne.—I am about to “flag” | to roads, bridges, and crops. 
I great part of a field of Wheat drilled with 4$| This month so far has been good “ growing 
i pecks of seed per acre. It is too thick. Had [| weather.” The growing crops are generally jook- 
# 
y 


Messrs. Epirors:—The weather during the month 
of June was not so good as we liad reason to ex- 
pect, aceording to the preceding month. Low 





sown 2 bushels it would have gone down in the|ing well. Corn fair. Potatoes look well; early 
Grass. The field was Wheat in 1857 and Beans in| varieties in blossom. Oats, particularly greensward 
1858. So much for deep cultivation, drainage, and | sown, are good. Grass is pretty good; we have 
cleanliness, A thick crop is not always the result | just fairly commenced haying. 

of a thick sowing. Much money is lost by sowing| Apple trees were in full blossom on the 2d of 
large quantities on highly farmed lands. If I were| June. According to present indications the apple 
to catechise a farmer I should say: How many | crop will be small, if not a complete failure. Lilacs 
bushels of crop do you get for one bushel of seed? | in full blossom on the 4th ult. Pceonies by the 
A Russian nobleman told me to-day he got 2 to | middle of the month. Roses are just in blossom. 
24 for one, I replied that my crops which he was | Strawberries were ripe by the 22d ult., nearly a 
looking at would most probably yield 40 for one. | fortnight earlier than usual; selling now at 10 cts. 
In Oats and Wheat we need not be alarmed at! per quart. They have been quite plenty, but have 
Russian productions just yet. His land was sandy | now most all ripened. 

and boggy, in the same province as St. Petersburgh. The warmest day yet this year was on the 29th 
Hoeing aud weeding is not a Russian practice, con- | ult., when the mercury indicated 90 deg. July 8th 
quently they are sure at any rate of a good crop | the mercury indicated 83 deg. Fah. 

of weeds.——J. J. Meour, Tiptree, Eng., June, 1859. | Belfast, Me., July 9th, 1859. G. E. BRACKETT. 
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straight trunk, from which at regular intervals 
branches start out on every side, like the cherry or 
pear, or even many sorts of apple trees, it usually, 
at the distance of three to five feet from the ground, 
makes three or four strong branches, which spread 
out from each other, leaving the centre of the tree 





open; and it is on the extremities of these branches, 

on the small shoots of the previous year’s growth, 
RWWA that the fruit is borne. Thus the amount of wood 
a\a 


that needs protection on the peach tree is small, 





~~ | compared with the bearing surface of most other 


NE PAI RAC 
asvsctes | | 


WINTER, SPRING, SUMMER. OF 1859—EFFECTS OF | fruit trees. Cherry, pear, and apple trees, for in- 
THE WEATHER ON FRUIT TREES, &C. stance, bear their fruit on spurs, which are pro- 

Over readers in the vicinity of Western New York | duced all over the tree, and especially on the older 
need not be reminded that the seasons of the pres- parts, To protect these trees, therefore, it would 
ent year have been peculiar, when compared with | be necessary to cover the whole top of the tree; 
those of previous years, and the eflect of the} but the peach tree needs to lave only the ends of 
weather on fruit and fruit trees has been marked the branches bearing the young wood to be cov- 
and decisive. The winter was warm and mild} ered, The small shoots and limbs of the peach 
without parallel—very lttle snow, and the weather | areas limber as w illows, and may be bent and com- 
at no time very severe, except on the 9th, 10th, | pressed without injury; amd it would not be im- 
and 11th of January. On the 9th, at sundown, | possible to wind about the extremeties of each 


the mercury stood with us at 2 deg. above zero; at| branch a straw band that would afford ample pro- 


9 o'clock in the morning on the 10th, at 8 deg. be- 
low; and at sundown, at 5 deg. below; but it w as | 
reported that at noon it stood at 10 deg. below. 
About 10 o’clock P. M. of the 10th a great change | 
was perceptible, and at 9 A. M. of the 11th the 
thermometer indicated 18 deg. above, and the next 
day it stood over 32 deg. above. 

The effect on the peach buds, of this sudden fall 
and rise in the temperature, was immediately per- 
ceptible—the minute biack spot in the centre of 
each bud told the certain loss of the coveted crop 
of fruit. Just before this time the weather had 
been quite warm, and the buds were much swollen 
and extremely sensitive. In the wiuater of '56-7 
the thermometer indicated a lower temperature 
even than this, and yet the peach crop in this sec- 
tion was a goud one. From this we perceive that 
we have more to fear from mild weather in winter 
than from cold. 

As we have before remarked, the peach crop here 
may be called a total failure; yet we have seen 
muny trees, both of peaches and apricots, in differ- 
ent parts of this city, where they are protected by 
buildings on the north and west, which have on 
them tolerable crops of fruit. 

It has occurred to us that some system of pro- 
tecting peach trees may be adopted which will at 
the same time lessen the effect of the sun’s rays in 
the winter season and also protect from extreme 
cold winds. The peach tree is ditferent in its form 








frum a] other fruit trees. Instead of having a 


tection to the buds—three or four bands, or as 
many as there are main branches, would be sufli- 
cient for a tree. The bands could be put on any 
time in the month of December, as we seldom have 
very severe weather before January, and removed 
about the first of March. The expense of this op- 
eration would not be great, as it would be done at 
a season of the year when the orchardist or farmer 
has usually plenty of time. The bands could be 
made at the barn or stack, before commencing to 
put them on, and then provided with a good self- 
supporting step-ladder a handy man would easily 
wind twenty or twenty-five trees in a day. A 
strong objection against this practice is that a heavy 
fall of snow, accompanied with wind, would be 
apt to break and split the trees. The whole top 
of the tree might, however, be encircled with a 
band of straw, or some other material which would 
hold it firm. 

We have no doubt these remarks are premature 
and perhaps impracticable, but they may serve to 
direct public attention to this matter, and result 
in the discovery of some cheap and eflicient pro- 
tection to the peach tree. 

Contrary to the expectations of all the weather- 
wise, whose faces were only longer and more 
clouded by being shone upon by a winter's sun, the 
spring was unusually early and warm, Vegetation 
advanced with great rapidity, and during the blos- 
soming of the fruit trees we were quite exempt 
from those severe east winds which frequently prove 
so injurious to the fruit while in this nascent state, 
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The frost on the 4th of June and again on the 
10th of the same month, will long be remembered. 
Instances of its terrible ravages are related to us 
from every quarter. The most protected situations 
suffered most, while open, exposed hill-tops, where 
the wind had free scope, escaped with little or no 
effects from it. Succulent plants, and those in the 
rapidly growing state and filled with sap, were cut 
to the ground, while those naturally more tender, 
The 


extreme western counties of this State and of Penn- 


but in a dormant state, were not touched. 


sylvania, and the eastern counties of Ohio, proba- 
Ap- 


ples, pears, cherries, &c., were frozen stiff on the 


bly suffered as severely as any other section. 


The grain and grass 
The 


foliage of grape vines, in many places, was cut off, 


trees, and totally destroyed. 


crops were in some places cut to the ground. 


but the young wood survived; and although such 
vines are barren the present season, they are mak- 
ing a good stock of wood for next year. 
Raspberries were greatly injured by the severe 
weather of the winter at the same time the peach 
buds were killed. 


tion of the canes were destroyed, and the crop 


In this vicinity a large propor- 


consequently is a light one. We learn from this 
the of the the 
fall, and protecting slightly with leaves or straw, 


value bending down canes in 
or even throwing a spadeful of earth on the end 
of the canes when bent to the ground, which, with- 
out anything further, seems to answer every pur- 
pose. The Lawton blackberry thus managed last 
winter is now bearing an abundant crop—the 
bushes are weighed duwn with the immense num- 
ber of berries. 

Strawberries have been a successful and _ profita- 
ble crop, although the June frost destroyed many 
of the late blossoms. 

Newly transplanted trees broke very strong soon 


after setting, but a deficiency of rain during the 


en 
| made a growth of three or four feet, and are yet 
|growing rapidly. Cherry trees have uniformly 
| borne a large and fine crop of fruit. Apple and 
| pear trees. generally, are carrying good loads, and 
promise a plentiful harvest; and, notwithstanding 
| the vicissitudes of the past eight months, the frait 
crop, on the whole, about Rochester, is such as to 


amply satisfy the desires of horticulturists, 





FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN N. y, 


Tue June meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Society 
of Western New York was held at the Supreme 
| Court room in this city, upon the 23d ultimo. The 
| exhibition of fruit was, in spite of the severe frost 
of the 4th of June, very fine, and, combined with 
the fruits and flowers of the Genesee Valley Hor. 


' ticultural Society, made up a spectacle rarely en. 


joyed in June in any gity. 
After the usual formalities of organization, sub- 


ject No. 1 was read by the secretary: ‘“ Are there 
any benesits to be derived from the practice of ring. 


jing, ligatures, girdling, &c., ‘of the grape vine; 
| 
| 
| 


and, if so, what are they ? 
Increase in size was spoken of first as a benefit, 
and some very fine large bunches were mentioned 


| which were shown at last September’s session. 
Cases were mentioned by Messrs. TownseEnp and 


Hoag, of Niagara county, Aryswortn, of Ontario 
county, and Smirn, of Onondaga county, where 
vines, or branches of vines, had been accidentallr 
girdled or ligatured, and where in every case the 
size was very much increased, sometimes doubled: 
while generally the flavor was improved and the 
maturity hastened. 

Judge Laxewortny, of Monhroe county, re- 
marked that ligating branches of apples, peach 
trees, &c., accelerated the period of ripening muate- 
rially, and, reasoning from analogy, it ought to do 
the same with grapes. 

Mr. 8. H. Arysworrn, of Ontario county, stated 





spring 
half of 
We he: 


young plantations of peach trees. 


and the severe dry weather during the first 


July have caused quite a fuilure among them. 
ir reports of this character, especially from 
Too much care 


. 


can not be taken in planting young trees te puddle 
the roots well in the hole while setting, and to 
mulch well after. 

We observe trees on underdrained land to do 
much better this season than those not so situated. 
A block of pear trees, in a nursery, that daily comes 
under our notice, on undrained land, turned yellow 
by the middle of June without having made more 
than three or four inches of growth, while a short 
distance from them, on precisely similar soil, but 
well underdrained, the trees in another block have 





that he knew from experience that bunches abovo 
the girdled parts of the vine ripened fully two 
weeks earlier than any others on the vines. Judge 
LaNnGwortnuy's inferences were thus shown to be 
correct. 

The proper time to ring or girdle was thought to 
be soon after the fruit had set, and that only a 
narrow ring of bark needed to be removed. The 
object was more to obstruct than to prevent the 
return flow of the sap. One way, is to tightly 
twist a small annealed wire around the branch. and 
after a few weeks remove it; much of the effect 
will thus be produced, while but little injury can 
ensue to the plant. 

P. Barry stated that this practice was by no 
means @ new one; that we read of it among Ro- 





ne; 


vo 
VO 


i) 
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man gardeners; that English writers have long 
spoken of it in terms of at least partial commenda- 
tion; that the French have long experimented up- 
on it, and that it seems to be proved that it does 
add materially to the size, and does hasten the 
maturity of the fruit. Mr. Barry thought that, as 
a whole, it did not improve the quality of the 
grape, While the obstruction of the return of the 
sap from the leaves to the roots, was an injury to 
the roots. The grape vine will bear this girdling 
with more impunity than any other plant, because 
it makes new roots so easily. The whole of this is 
a very interesting matter, and well worthy of the 
attention and the experiments of members. 

Mr. TowNsEND again spoke, hoping that mem- 
bers would experiment and give us their results at 


the September meeting. Could not quite agree | 


with Mr. Barry as to injury to the roots. Let us 
take the case of an Jsabella yine, trained and 
pruned according to the renewal system, and there 
are in fact two vines taking sap from the root and 


giving it an outlet through the leaves. The only loss | 


to the root is from the obstruction (not stoppage) 
of the flow of part of the sap of one of these vines, 
and the consequent extra developement of the fruit. 
As to the branches, when vines are pruned aceord- 
ing to the renewal system, the part ligated is only 
that which will be removed next year any way, 
while the vine that is to bear fruit next year is not 
interfered with at all, Upon this system the results 
can not be otherwise than very nice. 

Judge Lanewortny here put in this proviso: 
that if the ligature or girdling be applied to the 
main stem of the vine, Mr. Barry’s idea of injury 
tu the root is undoubtedly correct; but if to new 
growth or only a part of the vine, as spoken of by 
Mr. TowNsenp, no bad effect would probably ensue 
to the root. He also said the hastening of the ma- 
turity of the fruit would show most conspicuously 
upon the Catawba grape, and if by girdling we can 
gain a fortnight in time, do let us try it. Few of 
us ever saw a ripe Catawba grape in Monroe county, 
and if the way is now opened for us to have ripe 
Catawba grapes, do let us try it. 

Question No. 2 was: * The late frost: what has 
been its effects upon the grape, both with reference 
to the present and the next season’s crop?” 

Wherever the growing wood was much affected, 
the results upon the next season’s crop are of course 
disastrous; because the new wood which the vines 
are compelled to make will hardly have time to 
ripen up sufliciently to withstand the severity of 
the winter, and to be nice bearing wood for the 
next seasvn’s crop. 

As to the relative hardiness of the different va- 
rieties of vines under this freeze, Mr. C. P. Bisset 
had found his Jsabellas were hurt worse than any 
others. Mr. S, H. Arnsworta and his neighbors 
in Bloomfield had. noticed that their Rebecca vines 
were “all uninjured,” while other sorts around and 
among the Rebeccas were more or less injured. 
Mr. O. C. Ross, of Penfield, said that among some 
half-dozen varieties the Rebecca was the only one 
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not injured. Other gentlemen had noticed the 
perfect hardiness of the Rebecca, and endeavoged 
| to account for it by its ripening up its wood as fast 
| ag it grows, and not leaving long succulent shoots 


| . ° . 
| to be chilled by every depression of the atmosphere, 


or destroyed the first time the mercury sinks below 


32 deg. 


Question 3: “ Which are the best varieties of 


Strarwbe rries for ene al Pp ‘ont whl cultiva tion, (L- 


cording to present OF pi rience; and which the most 


| projitable and at the sline time most econo rical 


| mode of cultivation ?” 
| 
| Mr. H. N. Laneworrny, of Kochester, spoke of 
| the qualities which were needed to constitute the 
| best varieties. In this climate we want hardy 
| plants, to bear our winters without injury, and no 
sort not perfectly hardy can be one of the best. 
We want berries which are of good size and of fine 
flavor; and if for market, of an attractive color, 
with the fiesh of the berry hard and so tirm as to 
bear transportation to the market without bruising, 
We certainly want strong-growing plants, with a 
stout stem and strong toot-stalks to keep up the 
berries from the dirt. 


Several gentlemen spoke of the valuable qualities 
possessed by this or that favorite variety, which 


had succeeded admirably under their cultivation, 


but all were united as to the valte of the Large 
Early Scarlet and Wilson’s Albuny; while the 
Hooker and Triomphe de Gand were scarcely be- 
the Hooker adding to its 





hind them in estimation 
other good qualities that of being especially valua- 
ble for preserving purposes. 

The various modes of garden and field-culture 
were stated and commented upon, and the follow- 
ing mode of mulching recommended : Spread clean 
black muck over the whole surface of the bed, to 
the depth of half an inch, in the fall. The altern- 
ate freezingand thawing during the winter will dis- 
integrate it as fine as white sand; and being spread 
over the whole surface, it serves as a mulch, pro- 
tecting the bed from the cold. During the grow- 
ing season it is an excellent fertilizer for the plants. 
There being no seeds in the muck to germinate, it 
assists in keeping the bed clean from weeds; and 
it is so pure, that if the ripe berries do touch it 
they are not soiled as they are by contact with the 
garden mold. 

During the discussion of question 8, Dr. Spence, 
of Yates county, exhibited some stumps of stand- 
ard pear trees which had been killed by what was 
to him quite a mysterious disease, and asked the 
opinion of members upon the subject. 

They were standard pear trees, five years old. 
In the fall of 18558 the leaves commenced to assume 
a red hue very prematurely. During the summer 
of 1858, they had made a good strong growth— 
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neil have he pu ahs some very » ieee Sneniies of 
last year’s growth.) This spring, 1859, the buds 
Rad swelled as usual and seemed ready to develop. 
The fruit buds even began to unfold, ‘and then all 
stopped. The bark remains green all down the 
body of the tree until near to the ground, and root, 
and it then is all dead and has the appearance of 
having been dead for a year. The point where the 
bark Sey from green and bright to brown, is 
sometimes above and sometimes below the point | 
of jnuction between the pear stock and the graft. 
The wood is dead beneath the bark and the bark 
is dead. Ilad examined thoroughly, with a micro- 
scope, and could find no insect there and no mark | 
of any insect having been there. Had brought to 
the Society some of the stumps of the trees, and 
wished the gentlemen to look at them. The Doe- 
tor veritied al! his statements as he proceeded by 
cutting the bark, and showing it green above and 
dead at the roots. In answer to questions—the | 
roots were always mostly dead. His loss had been | 
within the last four or five years fully 250 out 
of 1,200 trees. 

T. C. Maxwetr thought it was the fire blight. 
Had found in his experience that the blight uses 
all bark just in this same way. The disease seems 
to commence in the roots; the roots all seem to die. | 
The further supply and circulation of fresh sap is | 
of course stopped, There remains enough of sap 
in the bark and body of the tree to ms ake the fruit 
buds and leat buds commence to sweil and to keep 
the bark green. 

Arvan Covey had lost cherry trees in the same 
way. Iwo Napoleon Bigarreau trees died last 


year, and upon digging them up found that the | 


roots were dead, with the same appearance as | 
those now before the meeting. Disease is not con- | 
fined to standard pear trees, by any means. 

T. G. Yeomans, of Walworth, had planted -_ 
hundred standard pear trees, and they were a 
gohe now; knew that in his case it had been 
caused by an excess of water. Having the excess 
of water once in a while is what does it. 

S. I. Arssworru—Looking at these stumps of 
Dr. Srexce would call attention to the roots. They 
seem all to be lateral roots, to run near the surface 


of the ground—trees seem not to have had any tap | 


Thinks there must have been wet subsoil | 
or some water which, flowing to the trees, pre- 

vented the growth of the tap roots. Much pv set 
upon the condition of the earth in the spring; altern- 
ate freezing and thawing is almost sure death to 
Had lost a great many trees in his day, 
but never had any die where the subsoil was dry. 


roots. 


the trees. 


tesuming question No. 3, a ballot was taken as 
to the best six varieties of strawberries for market 
purposes, upon which Zarly Scarlet and Wilson’s 
—— were upon every ballot, and Hooker, Tri- 
ompn he de Gand, Hovey’s Seedling, and Burr 8 New 
Also, as to 
which were the best six varieties for amateur culti- 


Pine received a plurality of the votes. 


vation. And here the members hardly varied 
Hovey’s Seedling, Wilson’s Albany, and Triomphe 
de Gand, 

Several gentlemen were at this time questioned 





————————— TR 
upon points where the members knew them tolhsne 
enjoyed facilities for experience vpon particulgy 
points in cultivation, but the facts elicited were 
only confirmatory of what are at present under. 
stood to be the best methods of culture—in hills 


for the garden, and ir rows or beds for the field, 





P. Barry, recalled with pleasure the remarks 
made by H. N. prcosalll when this subject 
was first introduced. Let us be sure that we 
know what we want; what qualities we desire 
|in the plants, and what in the berries; then let us 
| cultivate our vines in the proper manner—let e very- 
'thing be done according to some system, and we 
| shall have results which will astonish those who 
| just go along hap-hazard, anyhow, and who are con- 
| sequently always having bad luck with their berries, 


The Society adjourned to meet in Rochester gt 
ithe call of the Council—probably in September, 
| Messrs. E. W. Herenpeeyx, of Macedon, Wayne 
| county; T. C. Maxwett, of Geneva, Ontario coun- 
ty; and ©. L. Hoae, of Lockport, Niagara county; 


have been appointed a committee to select subjects 
for discussion at the September meeting. This 





| selection will be made some weeks beforchand and 
| full notice of the choice will be given to members 
by the secretary. 





Garpen Trasn.—A nurseryman of this city tells 
jus the following good story, and guarantees its 
truth. He had an agent selling trees in Tennessee, 
| The farmers are wealthy, but not remarkable either 
| for their intelligence or horticultural taste. The 
|agent had a book of colored engravings of fruits, 
He was trying to sell trees to a 
On turn- 


1} 

flowers, &e. 
farmer, and exhibited these engravings. 
ing to afine plate of strawberries, the farmer ex- 


claimed, ‘* These look nice; I will have some of 
| these. What kind of a tree do they grow on?” 


The agent explained that they did not grow on 
| trees—they were raised on small plats in the gar- 
| den. “Oh, then,’ 
them ; 


> said Tennessee, **] wont have 
I want none of your garden trash,” 
_ - 0 

PERMANENT Laners.- Take of verdigris and sal 
ammoniac each two drachms; lampblack one 
drachm; water four ounces. Mix well in a mortar, 
adding the water gradually. Keep in a glass vial 
securely stopped. Write with the ink in a quill 
pen, upon clean, bright zine plates of any desired 
form. When dry, it may be exposed to the 
ape or buried in the ground for years, with- 
out obliterating the writing. Shake the ink well 
before using. —C or. Co. Gent. 


oe 


A variety or Cypress.—The Revue Horticole 





A} gives an account of a variety of cypress grown in 
vote from Eurly Scarlet, Hooker, Burr’s New Pine, | 


France, the peculiarity of which consists of there 
being no branches, the leaves growing on twigs 
that spring directly from the stem. The height 
reaches 40 feet, while its widest diameter, compris- 
ing stem and branches, is only 2 feet. 
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EUROPEAN FLOWERING ASH. 


THE EUROPEAN FLOWERING ASH. 


In the Genesee Farmer for 1852, we called the 
attention of our readers to this beautiful tree. 
Since then it has been considerably diffused 
thronghout the country; but it is still too little 
known. There are some fine specimens growing 
near this city, and we have now the pleasure of 
presenting an excellent engraving of the tree and 
flower. It resembles the common ash in its gen- 
eral features. The flowers appear about the first 
of June, in clusters at the ends of the branches. 
These clusters are shorter than the leaves which 
surround them; and when the tree is in full bloom, 
it looks as though a bouquet of white, delicate 
flowers, tastefully encircled by foliage, was placed 
on the end of every branch. 

This tree (Ornus Europea) is a native of South- 
ern Europe. In Calabria and Sicily the sap, which 
exudes from it in considerable abundance, is col- 
lected, and when concrete is mild and mucilaginous, 
and forms an article of commerce under the name 
of manna. In favorable situations the manna runs 
spontaneously, but only during the greatest heats of 
summer, It begins to ooze out about mid-day, in 
the form of a clear liquid, which soon thickens, and 








continues to appear till the cool of the evening 
when it begins to thicken into granules, which are 
scraped off the following morning. When the 
night has been damp or rainy, the manna does not 
harden, but runs to the ground and is lost. The 
manna obtained spontaneously is as pure and white 
as the finest sugar. About the end of July, when 
the liquid ceases to flow of itself, incisions are 
made through the bark and soft wood, and into 
these incisions slender pieces of straw or twigs are 
inserted, on which the manna runs, and, coating 
them over, hardens on them. This is the common 
manna of the drug stores. It has a peculiar odor 
and a sweetish taste, accompanied with a slight 
degree of bitterness. It is considered aperient, 
and was formerly much used in medicine, but is 
now chiefly used to disguise other drugs in admin- 
istering them to children. This manna must not 
be confounded with the manna of scripture, which 
is obtained from the Alhagi maurorum, and is 
now known in the east as the Persian or Syrian 
manna; or with the Arabian manna, which is ob- 
tained from the tamarisk. A similar substance is 
also obtained in the south of France from the larch. 
The rhododendron, the walnut, and the beech, also 
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yield an analogous substance, as probably do vari- 
ous other trees. 

There is an American flowering ash of a more 
rapid and robust growth than the European varie- 
ty, but they are believed to be of the same specie3. 





LEAVES AND FLOWERS OF TIE EUROPEAN FLOWERING ASH. 


The flowering ash is propagated by budding or 
grafting (the latter is preferable) on the common 
ash (Fravinus excelsior); and as the stock in this 
case is a much more vigorous-growing plant than 
the scion, when the graft has been made a foot or 
more above the ground the stock enlarges on every 
side so much more than the scion as to produce the 
appearance of the base of a column. 

Lime IN TRANSPLANTING Trees.—An English | 
publication says that a large plantation of trees has | 
been formed in that country, within a few years 
past, without the loss of a single tree, by putting a 
small quantity of lime in the hole when planting 
the tree. Four bushels of lime are said to be suf- 
ficient for an acre. The lime is thoroughly mixed 
with the soil, in order that it may be reached by 
the roots, with equal facility in every direction, as 
its principal effect is to push forward the tree 
during the firs’ precarious stages of its growth. 

cecal diatiacaininiondioc 

Tue best stock a man can invest in, is the stock 
of a farm; the best shares are plow-shares; and 
the best banks are the fertile banks of the rural 
stream: the more these are broken the better divi- 
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dends they pay.—H. W. Beecher. 


SS ———— — === 
A USEFUL INSECT ON PLUM AND APPLE TRER 

Mr. Cornett, of Ithaca, N. Y., discovered some 
insect eggs on his plum trees this spring, ana ie 


them to B. P. Jonmnson, Secretary of the Ney York 
State Agricultural Society. In the last ny 
ber of the Journal, he says: 


Um. 


“We sent these eggs to Dr. Fitch, and the 
were hatched in about six weeks—giving 4 
the Prickly Tree-bug (Sinea multixpiy aes 
De Geer, Diadema ot Fasnicivs, = Bp 
toria of Say). Mr. Stevens, of this city ict 
at the Rooms, eggs of this same insect, whieh 
he found on the apple tree, a year ago, De 
Fitch then ascertained that these insects 4 
not seek vegetable juices, as they all died 
though supplied therewith. The query arise. 
what insect common to the apple and plam 
trees, comes out early enough in the spring 
for these bugs to feed upon it. The caterpit 
lar, which makes its nest in the forks of the 
limbs, Dr. F. surmised must be the food op 
which they live. Some young caterpillgs 
were put into a bottle with them, and they 
immediately pierced them with their bil 
doing this so adrvitly, and not at all daunted, 
or disconcerted by the writhings of the 
worms, that it was manifest they understood 
that kind of work perfectly, although jus 





pat 

out of their shells—continuing to suck they 
several hours, till only their shrivelled skins 
remained. The Dr. turned them out on bis 
apple trees to forage for themselves, Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Cornell, and all our readers 
will see the importance of welcoming th 
bugs as their very best friends, who will aid 
them in ridding their trees of the caterpillars, 
destructive to the apple and plum trees.” 


+ 





HOW TO PREVENT FRUIT STEALING, 


Tue Am, Agriculturist says a friend found hs 
grapes disappearing from the vines as fast as they 
ripened. Suspecting that the servants stole them, 
he went through the kitchen bitterly complaining of 
the thieves. The cook said she had seen the birds 
picking the grapes. ‘Very well,” said he, “Til 
tix them, or whoever else takes the fruit. I have 
some bitartrate of antimony (tartar emetic) in th 
house, and if I sprinkle a little of that on some of 
the fruit, it ll be the last that any one will steal 
Get me some flour to mix it with.” He took th 
flour into the room for a few minutes, as if for pre 
paring it, and then scattered some of the simple 
flour on sundry places in the vines, and on sot 
other fruits in the garden. There was but litte 
further disappearance of fruit that summer. 

Another correspondent of the same paper ist 
sponsible for the following: “ A tall, green-looking 
Yankee accosted me at a County Fair, having & 
fine-looking apple in his hand, and begged me 
tell its name if I could. I tasted it—but, shade of 
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ie 
Pomona! of all the sour apples I ever ate, this 


capped the climax. It was worse than verjuice, or 
gour plums, or unripe persimmons, After I had 
regained my composure, I ventured to ask what 
might be his name for this invaluable fruit. ; Where- 
upon, with a sort of satirical smile stealing over 
his otherwise sober features, he replied: ‘ Wal 
neow, stranger, that’s the most useful apple on my 
hull farm. I call it the Yankee apple, ‘cause it 
can’t be beat: it looks so good, and yet is so *tarnal 
sour, that I use it only to graff on all the lower 
limbs of my apple trees standing near the road. 
The upper limbs I put to Greenings, Swaars, and 
sich like good apples. Neow, the boys seein sich 
good lookin apples handy, jump the fence, seize 
the fust fair one they can reach, take a bite, — but, 
I swow, after one bite, they never wait to take 
another, but run right off as fast as legs can carry 
them to Deacon Simmons’ orchard, to get one of 
his good Baldwins to take the sour out of their 
mouths. My orchard sartainly has an orful repu- 
tation with the risin generation, and so I save my 
fruit. Neow, if this ere is not a very useful apple, 
I'd like to know what is?’?” It would not perhaps 
be a bad idea to have the Yankee apple placed on 
the next fruit list of the Pomological Society as 
“worthy of general cultivation.” 





PLANTING AND CULTIVATION .OF APPLES. 


Tue distance at which the trees should be planted 
in an orchard, depends upon the mode in which 
they are to be treated. When it is desired finally 
to cover and devote the whole ground to the trees, 
thirty feet apart is the proper interval, but where 
the farmer wishes to keep the land between the 
trees in grain and grass, fifty feet is not too great a 
distance in strong soils. Forty feet apart, however, 
is the usual distance at which the trees are planted 
in orchards, 

Before transplanting, the ground should be well 
prenared for the trees, and vigorous healthy young 
trees should be selected from the nurseries, As 
there is a great difference in the natural growth, 
shape, and size of the various sorts of apple trees, 
those of the same kinds should be planted in the 
rows together, or near each other; this will not 
only facilitate culture and gathering the fruit, but 
will add to the neatness aud orderly appearance 
of the orchard. 

It is an indispensable requisite, in all young 
orchards, to keep the ground mellow and loose by 
oultivation ; at least for the first few years, until 
the trees are well established. Indeed, ‘of two 
adjoining orchards, one planted and kept in grass, 
and the other pluwed for the first five years, there 
will be an incredible difference in favor of the 
latter. Not only will these trees show rich dark 
luxuriant foliage, and clean smooth stems, while 
those neglected will have a starved and sickly look, 
but the size of the trees in the cultivated orchard 
will be treble that of the others at the end of this 





time, and a tree in one will be ready to bear an 
abundant crop, before the other has commenced 
yielding a peck of good fruit. Fallow crops are 
the best for orchards—potatoes, beets, carrots, bush 
beans, and the like; but whatever crops may be 
grown it should constantly be borne in mind that 
the roots of the tree require the sole occupancy of 
the ground so tar as they extend, and therefore 
that an area of more than the diameter of the 
head of the tree should be kept clean of crops, 
weeds, and grass. 


GATHERING AND KEEPING THR FRUIT.—In order 
to secure soundness and preservation, it is indispen- 
sably necessary that the fruit should be gathered 
by hand. For winter fruit the gathering is delayed 
as long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, and the 
most successful practice with our extensive orchard- 
ists is to place the good fruit directly, in a careful 
manner, in new, tight flour barrels as soon as gath- 
ered from the tree. These barrels should be gently 
shaken while filling, and the head closely pressed in ; 
they are then placed in a cool shady exposare under 
a shed open to the air, or on the north side of a 
building, protected by covering of boards over the 
top, where they remain for a fortnight, or until the 
cold becomes too severe, when they are carefully 
transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in which air can 
be admitted occasionally in brisk weather. 

A cellar, for this purpose, should be dug in dry, 
gravelly, or sandy soii, with, if possible, a slope to 
the north; or, at any rate, with openings on the 
north side for the admission of air very rarely in 
weather not excessively cold, Here the barrels 
should be placed on tiers on their sides, and the 
cellar should be kept as dark as possible. In such 
a cellar, one of the largest apple growers in Dutchess 
county is able to keep the Greening apple, which, 
in the fruit room, usually decays in January, until 
the 1st of April, in the freshest and finest condi- 
tion. Some persens place a layer of clean rye 
straw between every layer of apples, when packing 
them in barrels.—Downing’s Fruits of America, 


0 or 


PEARS. 





Tue best soil for this fruit tree, is a strong loam 
of moderate depth, on a dry subsoil. The pear 
will, indeed, adapt itself to as great a variety of 
soils as any fruit tree, but, in unfavorable soils, it 
is more liable to suffer from disease than any other, 
Soils that are damp during any considerable por- 
tion of the year, are entirely unfit for the pear 
tree; and soils that are over-rich and deep, like 
some of the western alluvials, force the tree into 
such over luxuriant growth, that its wood does not 
ripen well, and is liable to be killed by winter 
blight. The remedy, in this case, consists in plant- 
ing the trees on slightly raised hillocks—say eight 
inches above the level of the surface, and using 
lime asa manure. Soils that are too light, on the 
other hand, may be improved by trenching, if the 
subsoil is heavier, or by top dressing with heavy 
muck and river mud, if it is not. 

In a climate rather cold for the pear, or ona 
cold soil, it is advantageous to plant on a southern 
slope, but in the middle States, in warm soils, we 
do not consider a decidedly southern exposure se 
good as other rather cooler ones. 
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The pear succeeds so well as an open standard, | 
and requires so little care for pruning—less, indeed, | 





in the latter respect, than any other fruit tree, that | 


training is seldom thought of, except in the gardens | 
of the curious or skilful. 

In orchard culture, the pear is usually planted 
about thirty feet distant each way; in fruit gar- 
dens, where the heads are somewhat kept in by 
pruning, twenty feet is considered suflicient by 
many. 

Pears trees, in a bearing state, where the growth 
is no Jonger luxuriant, should have, every autumn, 
a moderate top dressing of manure, to keep them 
in good condition. This, as it promotes steady and 
regular growth, is far preferable to occasional 
heavy manuring, which has a tendency to pro- 


dace the worst form of blight to which this tree is | 


subject. 

The pear not being very abundantly supplied 
with fibrous roots, should never be transplanted, | § 
of large size, from the nursery. Small, thrifty 
plants, tive or six feet high, are much to be pre- 
ferred. 

GATHERING AND KEEPING THE FRUIT. —The pear 
is a peculiar fruit in one respect, which should 
always be kept in mind; viz. that most varieties | 
are much finer in flavor if picked from the tree, 
and ripened in the house, than it allowed to be- 
come fully matured on the tree. There are a few | 
exceptions to this rule, but they are very few. 
And, on the other hand, we know a great many 
varieties Which are only second or third rate, when 
ripened on the tree, but possess the highest and 
richest flavor if gathered at the proper time, and | 
allowed to mature in the house, This proper sea- 





if 


son is easily known, first, by the ripening of a few | 


full grown, but worm-eaten specimens, which full 
soonest from the tree; and, secondly, by the change 
of color, and the readiness of the stalk to part from 
its branch, on gently raising the fruit. The fruit 
should then be gathered—or so much of the crop 

as appears suificiently matured—and spread out on 
shelves in the fruit room or upon the floor of the 
garret. Here it will gradually assume its full color, 
and become . liciously melting and luscious. Many 
sorts which, ripened in the sun and open air, are 
rather dry, when ripened within doors are most 
abundantly melting and juicy. They will also 
last for a considerably longer period, if ripened in 
this way—tmaturing gradually as wanted for use— 
and being thus beyond the risk of loss or injury by 
violent storms or high winds. 

Winter dessert pears should be allowed to hang 
on the tree as long as possible, until the nights be- 
come frosty. They should then be wrapped separ- 
ately in paper, packed in kegs, barrels, or small 
boxes, and placed in a cool, dry room, free from 
frost. Some varieties, as the D’Aremberg, will 
ripen finely with no other care than placing them 
in barrels in the cellar, like apples. But most 
kinds of the finer winter dessert pears, should be 
brought into a warm apartment for a couple of 
weeks before their usual season of maturity. They 
should be kept covered to prevent shriveling. 
Many sorts that are comparatively tough if ripened 
in a cold apartment, become very melting, buttery, 
and juicy, when allowed to mature in a room kept 
at the temperature of 60 or 70 degrees,—A. J. 
Downing's Fruits of America, 


| PRUNING CONIFERS, 


MolIntosn, in his Boek of the Garden, ww 
|“ As regards the season of pruning coniferoy . ¥ 
| ornamental hardy trees, be they evergreen ort 
ciduous, winter has in general been the - 
chosen. This is, however, a mistake —the |pr., 
end of spring and throughout the whole syp ad 
being the most proper time, because at that scam 
the wounds made speedily heal up, on ace 
the trees being i In the full vigor of growth, 

* As the great object is al ltitudk » in the Pine tribe 
the removal of the lower tiers of branches hao 
positive tendency to effect this, although jt won) 
be hazardous to amputate branches of a large 
Coniferous pruning should be perform; : 
during summer; and when the trees assume 4, 
i spreading heads (we do not mean those wh 
| nature il habit is to be so. but such as the lar 
| silver fir, &e.), the extrem P 7 of two or; ‘ 
tiers of br: anches, even above that which js to hy 
removed, may with great advantage be foreshor. 
lened. This should, however, be done so as not to 
|distigure the tree, or show the points of ¢ 

putated shoots. That most elegant and like 
| be most valuable of all our recently intro | 
| conifers, the Deodar cedar ( Cedrus Deod (ra), isa 
jcase in point. It naturally, while young, sendy 
out branches in a horizontal and afterwards g 
drooping manner, and these extend themselves to 

a great distance, often reclining on the ground by 
ogee of their own weight. This disposition js 
' 


late, 


OULt of 




















the cause why the leading shoot of this tree seen 
|so weak, ar 1d so seldom takes a perper dicular Ui 
lrection. Prune the lower branches as stated above, 
land this apparent debility in the leader wil 
pear, and it will assume its proper habit, and 
with great vigor in a perpendicular direction, All 
| the young plants of this species, while yet in th 
nursery, should have their !ower branches taken 
off. and those above, to the extent of two tiers, 
foreshortened also. The Canadian pine (2 ih “i 
Canadensis) and Cedar of Lebanon ( Cedrus Lib ben! 
are familiar instances of sad mismanagement in 
this respect. The former is oftener found assuming 
the character of a flat or bushy shrub than that of 
a tall tree; and the latter very often a scrubby, 
meagre-looking tree, branching out within a few 
feet of the ground, and ramifying into innumere 
ble branches, either vertical or horizontal. Now, 
we consider (apart from the erroneous practice of 
keeping such plants in pots till they are finally 
planted ont) that want of judicious early prunig 
is the cause why the former seldom attains the 
character of a tree, and the latter becomes a can 
cature of its nataral habit. No doubt, in the cs 
of both there are seminal varieties occasionally 
occurring, which may in some few instances a& 
count for such forms; but, in general, it is a ther 
ough neglect of pruning in youth which is th 
principal cause. 

“Coniferous plants will bear pruning with # 
much impunity, and with as great advantage, & 
other trees or plants, if the operation is performed 
at the proper season and at a proper age. Nove 
however, suffer more from an op posite course.” 
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SPINAGE seul should be got res ady to be sown i 
September, .if you wish a good supply of ”| 





choicest of all spring greens. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Ladies’ Department. — 
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_~~~ | [Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents) 


PRESERv.NG FRUITS WITHOUT SUGAR. Lemon Pre.—Mix flour and molasses so that it 
ie ae semutne | Wel Juss ely ach pie, ad 2 dr 

Eps. Farmer:—The present mode of preserving , just run freely. For each pie, ald one drop 

f it with very little or no sugar, has become so — oil, and you have an excellent pie. Be sure 

rui J — , se the oi inns “aye 

prevalent as to be no longer new to your numerous | “74 Use the oil. Cinnamon is also good. 

readers; but for the benefit of young house-keepers | Scariet on Wooren.—For two pounds of goods, 

who wish to know precisely how it is done, I will | take two ounces muriate of tin, two ounces cochi- 

give you my method of putting up peaches, in | neal, two ounces cream of tartar. Boil the dye 

whieh 1 have been particularly successful. fifteen minutes; then dip in the goods, and air 
| use Spratv’s self-sealing glass cans. I put sev-| until the color suits. Color in brass or copper. 

of them at a time in pans of cold water, and 





eral as For TEN rounps Brack—Woor or Corrox.— 
nlace them on the stove to heat gradually. Then P f FOUNDS DLACK—-WOOL OR Corton. 

‘1 4} serving kettle about one-third full of | **°P&¢ with one and a half ounces bichromate 
ee na ' |potash, one ounce cream tartar. Boil two hours, 


fill tl 
ater, § erhaps a half a pound of sugar. Then “tage : 
— phe yf asia the seatien and put them—a few | — oh goods. Boil wo and a halt pounds log- 
I - : pista : Saas | wood chips one hour; put in the goods; boil one 
at a time—into the syrup; and when they are up Least shamend dex. Oe 4. ad 
to the boiling point, put them into the cans with a | “OU%s MBse ane ary. ul not smut or fade. 
spoon, as rapidly as possible. When full, apply the To pry Corn For Succorasn.—Sclect sweet corn 
cover—the wax having been softened by the heat | when in its best state for eating green. Scald suf- 
of the peaches—the air will be completely excluded. | ficiently to “set the milk.” If a smal! quantity 
‘hen remove from the water to a table as soon as} at a time is put in boiling water, it should not re- 
each one is filled, and put a weight as heavy as aj main over five minutes. Cut from the cob; spread 
flat-iron on each cover, until the wax becomes cold. | on cloths, or a frame covered with net, and expose 
If many are to be put up, it should employ the|to the sun. When well cured, put in bags and 
hands of two or three persous, that the peaches! hang in a dry place. : 
may not lose their flavor or color by standing.| £:rnrernerry Pim.—Put the onder ernst on the 
They should be fully ripe. The yellow peaches are platter, and pour on clderberries till half an inch 
decidedly the best. — deep; then sprinkle twe tablespoonfuls of flour and 
This is a much more expeditious way than cook- | two of suzar over them. and pour on them a tea- 
ing in the bottles or cans, and the air is just as cupful of sour cream, Put on the upper crust, 
effectually excluded. The peaches can be put UP} and bake thoroushly. Dried elderberries will 
whole, if desired, in the same Way. This preserves make as good pies as though fresh, if ther are 
the flavor of the pit, and makes them particularly | ooked a few minutes in hot water before using. 
good for ples, . 
When putting up cherries or other small fruits, 
the bottles are filled with the fruit; then placed in 
a large flat-bottomed kettle or boiler. Fill the ket- 
tle with cold water as high as the necks of the 
bottles, and let the water boil twenty minutes. 
Put in the corks before they are removed from the 
kettle, and seal immediately. When fruit is to be 
used for puddings or pies, put 1t up without sugar ; 
but when designed for eating upon the table, the 
easiest way is to cook them in a preserving kettle, 
with a small quantity of sugar, which seems to epee 
preserve the flavor of the fruit. Pickiine Watnuts.—A lady of great experience 
This mode of preserving fruit is not only one of |in such matters, gives the following receipt for 
the luxuries of the age, but is a great saving of | pickling walnuts: “Gather them dry, prick them 
labor and perplexity, when compared with the old] through with a large pin two or three times, put 
method of preserving. AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. them into salt and water, shift them every three 


[We can bear testimony to the excellence of | days for a fortnight, put them into a sieve, and let 
them stand a day in the air, and then put them into 


Mapper Rep on Woo.ren.—For three pounds of 
goods, take one and one-fourth pounds of madder, 
three ounces of muriate of tin, (known to some as 
tin liquor). Heat moderately, till the madder has 
colored the water pretty thoroughly. Saturate 
the goods in warm water, and put them in the dye. 
Then is the time to be active, to prevent spots, 
With a clean stick or staff, stir continually for half 
an hour; take out the goods, and rinse in luke- 
warm water, Color in brass or copper. 


. ssapvad } te wraw 1 “ ~ . ° 
peaches preserved in this way.]—Ens. an earthen jar. Boil as much vinegar as will 
eae arg. or kano maaan, cover them well, pour it boiling hot over them, let 


Frrep Potators.—How few cooks know how to] them stand three days, then put them into a sieve, 
fry potatoes. There is nothing so easy to get and] and let them stand in the air another day; then 
yet so palatable for breakfast, with a thick, tender | take to every quart of fresh vinegar that may be 
beef-steak, or a mutton chop fizzing from the grid- | wanted, half an ounce of black mustard seed, half 
iron. To fry raw potatoes properly, they should | an ounce of horseradish cut into slices, a quarter of 
be pared, cut lengthwise into slices an eighth|an ounce of long pepper, three cloves of garlic, a 
of an inch in thickness, dropped into a pan over] dozen cloves, four or five pieces of raw ginger, and 
the fire, containing hot beef drippings, turned fre-| a few eschalots; boil these ten minutes, and pour it 
age § nicely browned all over but never burned. | boiling hot over your walnuts; let it stand a fort- 

he addition of a little salt and pepper, while in| night, then put them into bottles corked close, and 
the pan, and a little flour dredged over them, is an! cover the corks with resin. They will keep for 
unprovement, | years.” 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


Draining and Subsoil Plow—Alden & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

Pratt's Patent Self-Ventilating Covered Milk-Pans—Arthur, 
Burnham, & Gilroy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Melode us—Mason & Hamlin, Boston, Mass. 

A Practical Gardener wants a Situation—A. B., Rochester, N.Y. 

Lawton Blackberry Plants—Wm. Lawton, New Rochelle N.Y. 

Pare Chester County Pigs—D. Cutts Nye, Lexington, Mass. 

Poughkeepsie Small Fruit Nursery—Edwin Marshall, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

A Safe and Profitable Business—E. G. Storke, Auburn, N. Y. 

South Downs—J. C. Taylor, Holmdel, N. J. 

Excelsior Churn—Alden & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

Fancy Flour Sacks, &e.—M. Vanderhoof, N. Y. 

To Dairymen—A. W. Eaton, Little Falls, N. Y. 

: RRA 

Notes oN THE WEATHER FROM JUNE 15TH TO JULY 16TH. 
—The last half of June, as well as the first, had an average 
heat about three degrees below the mean for the last 
twenty-two years. The progress of vegetation was re- 
tarded, or less rapid. The quantity of rain was less than 
usual also. On the 2ist was a heavy storm of lightning, 
rain, hail and wind in the vicinity of Albany, and on the 
day before in Kansas. Many such occurred over the 
Great fall of 
At the begin- 
ning of this half month were two cold days; and the last 


ceuntry. The atmosphere was kept cool. 


temperature followed the thunder storms. 


of the month was cold, following the thunder storms of 
the hot weather on the 27th to the 29th. The morning of 
the 30th was 52°, while the heat of the 29th at 12 was 92°. 

July began cold, as a consequence, and we had frost on 
July lst; a hot day on the 2d with a terrible gale from 
the west, with rain more or less, so that frost occurred 
again on the 4th and 5th. In many places oats were 
injured, and grapes destroyed; in seme, wheat was killed, 
as well as corn, beans, &c., as well as cultivated raspber- 
ries. The injury, though great, was far less than had 
been feared. The frost operated with great inequality. 
The heat of the first half of July has been close to the 
average. But the rain was very little till the 15th, when 
the drouth of much severity ceased by the earth receiving 
rain to the depth of 1.46 inches. 

To the end of June, the flowers, wild and cultivated, 
were splendid, and the fruits and vegetables of the season, 
abundant and early. Strawberries in the greatest profu- 
sion, and cherries, both early and long. 

Barley harvest began in this county on June 27th, while 
wheat harvest in Southern Illinois and Ohio was far ad- 
vanced. July 6th wheat harvest began in this vicinity, 
and new flour was in market on the 12th. 

On July 2d was the great gale of wind, in which the 
balloonists, leaving St. Louis at 6.40 P. M. of the 1st, and 
landing in Henderson, Jefferson county, N. Y., at 2.20 P. M. 
of the 2d, making the passage of 800 miles in less than 
twenty hours, or near 40 miles an hour on an average, 
and more for a part of it; so that they must have been in 


a 
they descended near the earth east of Rochester. The 
gale of the 2d was a tornado at Mt. Morris at2 P. M., at 
10 in the evening at Albany, and down the Hudson and at 
New York; at 11 P. M. in Pittsfield, Mass., with great 
rain. Strawberries finished by this gale. 

Mowing has been going on for a fortnight or more, in 
the crop of timothy, and the mowing of clover began 
still earlier. 

From over the country comes the giad promise of g 
bounteous harvest. Let us rejoice and be thankful. 





— + @o —___—_ 


Tue Crops.—It is difficult as yet to arrive at any def 
nite and satisfactory opinion im regard to the yield of the 
present harvest. The press of the country generally 
gives glowing accounts, but we fear there is a disposition 
to exaggerate. In this section, comparatively little wheat 
has been raised for a few years past. Last year a greater 
breadth of land was sown to wheat than for two or three 
years previous, though still not a fifth of the quantity 
usual before the advent of the midge. The crop of wheat 
on the land sown is a good average one where it was not 
injured by the frost. The midge has done little injury, 
especially to the editerranean and other early varieties 
Barley is rather a light crop. Oats late, and considerably 
injured by the drouth. Corn and potatoes look well. Hay 
very light, and in some sections grasshoppers are very 
numerous and destructive. On old meadows the grass 
seems to have been winter-killed, and the crop in some 
instances is hardly worth cuiting. Cherries never were 
finer or more abundant. Apples and pears generally 
good. Grapes very promising. Currants in this imme 
diate vicinity were nearly destroyed by the saw-fly.— 
Raspberries suffered much from the drouth. Blackber- 
ries, where properly cultivated, give promise of an enor- 
mous yield. Peaches are a failure. We shall have a few 
plums in spite of the curculio. 

Of the crops in other sections, our correspondents gen 
erally speak favorably; and as they are practical farmers 
themselves, their accounts may be relied upon. We make 
a few extracts from letters recently received: 


W. H. McK., Warren county, Ohio, July 6th, says: 


“The wheat harvest is about over, and in Warren 
county we have been very successful with our wheat. 
Corn was a good deal cut down by the frost, but is recov 
ing. All other crops look well, except fruit, which will 
be scarce. We had a severe thunder storm a few days 
ago, which demolished timber and standing grain consid- 
erably.” 


J. L. K., Jefferson county, Ky., July 11th, says: 


“ Wheat is a large crop, bright and pretty. 
rye full crops generally. 
still very light. Meadows quite light. Potatoes and corn 
are very short, and suffering seriously for the want of 
rain. Pastures pretty well burnt up.” 


J. A. C., McHenry county, IIl., July 9th, says: 


“Some of our farmers who imported their seed spring 
wheat this season from Canada, will have a noble crop, 
while the rest will be short and very thin. Winter wheat 
was an entire failure; the farmers plowed up the greater 
part of it, and sowed spring wheat. Oats make but 8 
poor show. Corn is thrifty, but the frost set it back so 
that there is danger of its yielding to that Old Dan Tuck- 
erish failing of being ‘too late for supper.’ Grass will be 
an average yield. Fruit is plentiful in some places, but 
in low damp situations the frost made a pretty clean 
sweep of the trees. Wool growing here pays better than 


Barley and 





high wind all the time, and in the heavier part of it as 


anything else.” 


Oats better than last year, but . 
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— 
p. B., Chester county, Pa., July 19th, says: 

. B., " ; , 

«Grass is generally light. Wheat is all harvested, and 
All turn out better than it has done for several years. 
0: ts are very short, but will be well filled. Corn growing 
finely but is backward for the season; but if no unfore- 
LCA +s 7 
seen early frost should come, we anticipate a good crop. 

M. T., Des Moines county, Ind., July 17th, writes: 


«Corn looks very well, and Oats too. Wheat is a toler- 


ably good crop.” 

J. b., Amherstburg, C. W., July 13th, writes : 

«4 good deal of wheat was sown here last fall. The 
Vodi‘erranean is now being harvested, and is very good, 
and free from midge. Other varieties promise even better, 
although somewhat hurt by the midge. Crops of every 
sort give abundant promise, although corn is rather back- 
ward, and some anticipate the midge will take his toll out 
of the spring wheat. 

R. W.S., Woodstock, C. W., July 13th, says: 

“The unusual frosts on the evenings of the 4th and 
10th of June caused a panic; but after seeing the results, 
we are the best judges as to ‘the extent of injury. All 
admit that the fruit was d sstroyed except in a few favored 
localities. Corn and early potatoes were either entirely 

estroyed or so injured that we cannot expect a good crop 
from what is left. Tender vegetables, grape vines, &c., 
were cut down and rendered useless fur this year. Winter 
wheat suffered to a great extent on new land, being so 





frozen that it died to the ground, from which it has since 
sprung Up, and is now coming out in head; so that, if the | 
weather be favorable, it may be an average crop yet. The 
Mediterranean and some other early varieties were in head 
at the time, and of course suffered considerably; and in 
almost every field of winter wheat some few spots may 
still be seen, by passivg through it, where the frost left 
its mark. The greatest evil now existing, in regard to the 
wheat, is the midge. The fly made its appearance about 
the gud ult. in immense numbers, and worked with great 
energy for four evenings; then for about ten days a con- | 
stant breeze prevented them from depositing their eggs; 
so that the damage by that pest will not be as great as 
would have been had the evenings been calm, Around 
the outsides of the fields they are very bad; and in some 
townships in this county it is said that scarcely one head 
can be found that does not contain one hundred of the 
maggots and some upwards of two hundred. In this part 
of the county it is generally thought that after all we 
shall have an average crop, if it escapes the rust. The hay 
crop bever was worse—scarcely worth cutting in many 
places. Spring crops, generally, look well, especially 
peas. Another month will end our suspense. This has 
been an extraordinary season throughout. Such sudden 
extremes of heat and cold—heavy thunder showers, sum- 
mer frosts and violeut winds—have seldom or never been 
witnessed before. On the morning of the “glorious 
fourth” it froze hard enough to damage melons, &c., and 
before the day was out, the mercury reached as high as 
85°. To-day the mercury stands at ¥4° under the thick 
foliage of a clump of trees, and 110" in the sun. Perhaps 
by to-morrow night it may be down to 50° or below. 
This, I believe, is not peculiar to Canada, but to the extra- 
ordinary season.” 


— ~~ 

Sow Turnirs.~-It is not too late to sow turnips. Plow 
up a wheat or barley stubble, barrow fine, and sow a 
pound of seed per acre. It will cost but little; and if the 
weather is favorable, you may secure a fair crop. If too 
thick, thin out with the hoe, and destroy the weeds. E. 
8. Haywarp, of this county, informs us that he always 
sows a few acres of his stubbles with turnips, and usually 
He has raised 3,000 bushels in a sea- 
son in this way. Fodder will be scarce next winter, and 
a few turnips will be very acceptable. A bushel or two 
of plaster per acre at the time of sowing, or after the 
plants are up, would probably be beneficial. 


with good success. 


— + ¢@e ————_ 
Lares Eqas.— Epson Harmon, of Clarendon, N. Y., 
sends us six hen’s eggs, which weighed 18} ounces, or 
over 8 ounces each. The hen is a cross between the 


Scunscriptions ro Tuk Harr Votume or Tue Genesee 
Farmer.—We have received already upwards of two thou- 
sand new subscribers to the present half volume of the 
Genesee Farmer. Every mail brings letters from friends 
who enclose @ dollar and the names of five of their neigh- 
bors whom they have persuaded to try the Farmer for 
half a year. We would return them our sincere thanks. 
In all these cases we have mailed the Rural Annual for 
1859 to the person sending the club. If any have failed 
to receive it, we hope they will notify us and it shall be 
re-sent immediately. 

Are there not many others who could induce five of their 
neighbors to try the Furmer for half a year? Will not 
you, kind reader, speak to a few of your friends immedi- 
ately? Now is the time. We will send five copies of the 
Genesee Farmer for six months (July to December inclu- 
sive) for $1; eight copies for $1.50; and in either case 
send you the Rural Annual for 1859, (or any previous 
year,) pre-paid by mail. The subscribers need not all be 
at one post oflice. We will send the papers wherever you 
may desire. 

Ovr Casn Previvus seem to attract little attention. 
Our friends who get subscribers to the Genesee Furmer 
evidently do it for the good of the cause, and not with 
any desire to secure the premiums. Still we have offered 
a liberal List of Cash Premiums, amounting to nearly one 
hundred dollars, and they will be paid to these forwarding 
the largest clubs, whether they intend to compete or not. 
There are many young men among our readers who might 
secure one of the largest of these premiums. We shall 
be happy to forward to all such, showbills, specimen 
For terms, 


copies, &e. premiums, &o., see last page of 


this number. 


-e- --—— 


Inquiries and Answers. 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A CULTIVATOR AND 
Horse-nor?—(S. M.) In this country, the terms cultiva- 
tor and horse-hoe are used indiscriminately. 
the New York State Agricultural Society awarded a pre- 


mium to an implement, in 1554, as the best “cultivator,” 


For instance, 


and again to the same implement, in 1856, as the best 
“horse-hoe.” In England, the term cultivator is applied 
only to implements used for cultivating the soil previous 
to sowing the seed, and never, as in this country, to such 
implements as are used for cultivating between the rows 
of growing plants. The latter are called horse-hoes, or, in 
some sections, “scuflles.” It would save some confusion 
if the same rule was observed here by our manufacturers 
and writers. 


Paster on Corn anv Potators.—Will you or some of 
your correspondents be so kind as to inform me, as early 
as possible, if it is eg to plaster corn and potatoes 
once or twice, and draw the plaster twenty miles, at $5.50 
per ton, besides incurring expenses every trip to the 
amount of $1.13, whichis toll on road, &c.? I shall be 
much obliged for any information on the subject.—W. H. 
Parkes, Farmington, Oakland Co., Mich. 








In our experiments on corn (see Genesee Farmer for 
1858, page 139), 100 Ibs. of plaster gave an increase of ten 
bushels of ears of corn per acre. On potatoes, in the 
same field, 100 Ibs. of plaster gave an increase of six 
bushels per acre. (See Genesee Farmer for 1858, page 105.) 
If any of our readers have made accurate experiments en 





Dorking and Brahma. 


these points, we hope they wil! give us the results. 
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Srone Coat Asnes AS A Fertiiizer.—I wish to make 


some inquiries as to the value of stone coal ashes as a 


manure. We burn anthracite coal exclusively here, and 
every farmer has a large heap at his back door. Would 
it prove valuable if thrown on the manure heap? I have 
tried it spread on the land and plowed in for corn and 
pumpkins with success, and on potatoes and turnips with 
equally good results. Buckwheat grown the year after 
corn, was nearly doubled in the yield of the crop. On 
cabbages it was a failure. I would like to know the ex- 
perience of those who may have tried it on other crops.— 
Z. Knapp, Luzerne Co., Fa. 


Cuixca Bue 1x Ivprana.—I have been visited with that 
alarming pest, the chinch bug. They have destroyed sev- 
eral acres of promising spring wheat, and have now at- 
tacked about twenty acres of beautiful corn. Have none 
of your numerous readers discovered a method of destroy- 
ing these invaders? I tried to burn the wheat and them 
with it; then plowed up several yards between the wheat 
and corn, made several deep trenches, and kept a boy and 
horse drawing a log of wood up and down them; but all in 
vain; they soon passed the trenches, and beseiged the corn 
in such immense numbers I am afraid the whole will soon 
be destroyed.—Tuomas GarnaLL, Oxford, Benton Co., Ind. 

Crors ror Swamp Lanp.—I have a swamp covered with 
wild grass. Would timothy seed grow on it so as to kill 
the grass? Would it pay to make it into potato beds? 
Would turnips or carrots grow on it with profit? Or 
would it pay to put a few inches of clay on it? It was 
drained last fall. The muck is from four to twenty feet 
deep. It is quite solid till you break the sod, but thena 
horse will “ mire.”—A. K., South Dumfries, C. W., July 
6tA, 1859. 


Live a8 Manure.—My land is worn out, and I am told 
to burn lime and apply it. I have plenty of good stone 
for lime, and can make it at a small cost. I have the sed- 
iment in an old saw-mill dam, and some leaves and straw ; 
but still I must use lime, and I should be glad of infor- 
mation on the subject.—W. G. Taompeson, Centre Co., Pa. 

Soutuern Wueat.—I want to sow a field of wheat this 
fall with some southern variety. What will be the best 
kind? We have but two principal kinds here, the Sedit- 
errancan and Aentucky—the former doing by far the best. 
—W. Brown, Clark Co., Ohio. 

We hope some of our correspondents will answer the 
above. 





Wrear topctnc.—Our greatest trouble here in raisin 
wheat, is that it lodges. If we put on enough farm-yar 
manure to raise thirty bushels per acre, it all goes down 
before it is out in head, and we get but half a crop. 
What is our remedy ?—L. R. McConvititg, Rockville, Fa. 





Frostep Wagat Straw.—The winter grain in this sec- 
tion was all killed by the June frost. Will it hurt cattle 
to eat the straw, if it is well cured? Some say it will kill 
them-—N. H. C., Holland, Fa. 

We can not see how it would hurt them. 

Fis Ponp.—Is there any way to keep a fish pond clean 
from a green substance, called here frog-spittle? There 
are no frogs in my pond, but plenty of this green stuff. If 
there is a remedy, I should be glad to know it.—N. H. C., 
Venango Co., £4. 





Exeuish Watnuts.—Will you or some of your corres- 
pondents let me know what will make an English walnut 
tree hold its fruit? I havea tree that is healthy, and blos- 
soms well, but the fruit falls off soon after setting.—M. 
W. T., Centreville, Md. 


Barren Herrers.— Will some of the readers of the 
Genesee Farmer inform me, through its pases, how to 
overcome barrenness in a two year old heifer.—D., Gates. 








Ice Hovse.—Could some of your readers give, through 
the Farmer, a good and cheap plan for an ice house ?— 
W. Cuzrer, Highland Co., Ohio. 


Praster ror Warre Ciover.—Does plaster do as much 


—_—=—= 

Currixe Cows Horns.—Is there any means of chang; 

the course of a cow’s horn when it grows into her hat 
or is there any danger in cutting it?—J. D. ; 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &, 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: A Popular Diction, 


ary of popular Knowledge. Edited by Gronrce R: 
Cuaries A. Dana. Vol.6 Congh—Education, Nea yt 
D. ArpteTon & Co. 1859. D. M. Dewey sole agent fer he 


chester and vicinity. Price $3 per volume. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN REY. 
OLUTION. A Private Journal. Prepared from. anthe , 
Domestic Records. Together with Reminiscences of W tle 
rneton and Larayetre Edited by Srpnay Barotay. New 
York: Rupp & CagLeton. Price $1. ees 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of Unive 
Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the latest edition 
the German Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by Wood NN 

avings and Maps. Part8, New York: D. Arpietoy&q, 
*rice 15 cents per number. sete 


NAPOLEON III—THE MAN OF PROPHECY; or the Ror 
val of the French E i:perorship anticipated from the Decesiy 
of Prophecy. By G. 8S. Fasezr, B.D. New York: Dp, Ans 
ton & Co. Price 37}¢ cents. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. By E. Asovr. Translated from 
the French by H. C. Coarz. New York: D. APPLeEToN & Co 
Price 623g cents, ° 
All the above books are for sale by D. M. Dewey, of 

this city, or they can be obtained from the respective pub- 

lishers, sent, prepaid by mail, for the price annexed, 
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Propucre Markets gencrally have been dull, and declining. 
There is no speculative cisposition manifest, and no confidence 
in present prices. The general opinion seems to be that the 
harvest which is now being gathered, will prove an abundant 
one. There are, however, complaints from some sections of the 
country, of damage resulting from the frosts in the early part of 
June. The crop is never quite safe until it is secured, and it 
may yet sustain serious damage in some localities, in conse 
quence of heavy rains, succeeded by a close atmosphere. Never. 
theless, with such large estimates of the product of wheat as have 
deen recently published, it is safe to say that, if half the quantity 
predicted be ultimately realized, there need be no apprchensioa 
of fsmine for the next year at least, and certainly no canse will 
exist for famine prices. 
been very favorable. 


In Europe, generally, the weather bas 
A want of rain has been felt in some parts, 
and a diminished yield is apprehended ; but, on the whole, the 
prospect of an abundant harvest was good at the date of our last 
advices, 

FLOUR AND GRAIN.—In these articles there is no activity 
apparent in any of the markets of the country. A liberal supply 
for the season exists, and a probability of lower prices restrict 
purchases. A large proportion of the stock of Flour on hand ts 
of poor quality, and liable soon to become sour; much of it is 
unsound, and quite unfit for bread, or for human food in any 
shape. The stock of wheat ‘s, perhaps, not large ; but in the en- 
tire absence of any foreign demand, the market is without anima- 
tion. Coarse grain, for the most part, in good supply, and dall 
of sale. 

PROVISIONS.—In Pork, 2 moderate business has been done, 
and, with some speculative inquiry, more confidence is apparent 
There is, however, a want of activity in the market, and prices 
are irregular. In other articles there is not much variation, and 
the demand is quite moderate. 

CATTLE.—With very warm weather, and an increased stock, 
prices have declined. Purchases have been limited to wants for 
immediate consumption. Speculators for an advance have been 





good on white a3 on red clover?—@., Venango Co., Pa. 


disappointed in their expectations, 
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offered, and, with an 


WOOL.—This article has been freely 
ual disposition to purchase, the market has been quite active, 


" . . . . . 
There has been but a slight variation in the price in sume mar- 


kets, while in others a large advance has been obtained, 


ROCHESTER MARKET.—July 22. 
7R—Market very dull, and a downward tendency is man- 
gl "Geae, $5@6.50; Genesee and Canadian, $6.5¢@7.50, 
GRAIN—Wheat is constantly declining. Perhaps food red 
may sell at $1, and white at $1.25@ $1.30. New in small lots may | 
bring a higher price, but it is quite uncertain, Corn, 7Sc. Bar- 
Jey. GWe@ile. Kye, Sie@we. Vals, ie. —— 
BEEKDS—Clover, $4.50@4.75. Timothy, $2@2 25. Fiax, $1 50. } 
PROVISION>—Mess Pork, $17.00@#.5.00. Lard, 12e@13e, | 
Hams, 11e@!2c. Shoulders, Se@c. Butler, 14e@15e. Cheese, | 
8 @%x. Eggs, He@lsc. Potatves, 5ve@bie, Dressed hogs, $7 


$7.50. 
@% CATTLE—Live weight, 33.5 @ #5. 









sEEF i i 
PALY ES—#3.5 @47 per head ; 6e per ib. dressed, including 
skin. C 
the skin Lambs, $1.5°@$2.50 each. 


SHEEP—#?2.25@ $3 50 per head. 
HAY—#12@$16 per ton. 
WOOL—3ic@ ide per ia. 


NEW YORK MARKET.—July 21. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Market dull and heavy, with limited 
demand. Superfine State, $45 @#4.00; extra do, $5.:0@35.40; | 
Westeen supertine, $4.°0@,34.90; extra do, 35.0-@36 50; Ohio | 
round-hoop, $5.00 @$5 W for old, $5 @.35.50 for fresh ground 
Southern Flour dull; Brandywine, 5@540 > Georgetown, 86 

750: Petersburg city and Riehux ity, 36 TAO)$8. Rye flour 
quiet at $1@$i.75. Corn meal—lersey, $3.75@#4; Brandywine, 
$4.25G F438"; puncheons, $20, 

GRKALIN—Wheat heavy and lower; Southern new white, $1.35 
p31.45; red do $1.25@41.3s; Chicago spring, SOc Kye quiet} 
at ssc@ve. Barley du at 5ic@.6>re. Oats dull; State, 41@i4e; | 
Jersey, Delaware, and Penneyivania, 35°e@4ic; Southern, 3°¢@ | 
Mie: Canadian, 48e@44e, Corn dull at s8e@%0e for Western | 
mx: Southern, 9e@ 4c; round yellow, !0@2e ; unsound, Sée, 
SEEDS—Clover, Se@Q94 per ih, | Dimethy, $2 for mowed; 
$2.37 6 @F2.75 for reaped, per bushel. Kel iop, $2. 
per five bushel bag. 

PROVISIONS — Market dall Me-- Pork. $157: prime, | 
$11.75; prime mess, Da We > clear, F1s.50, f dul! at | 

87s for country mess 4 © for couniry prime; S9.20@ 
$13 for re-packed w stern; *@S1O0 for extra ess Beet | 
ha«s. $15@$Is. Bacon quiet. Hams, pickled. sige@otye; dry, 
&@S\e. Saoulders, ge for pickled ; 6 '4e@6ige fordry. 
Lard, 1g —state, ide@e; Or.nge county, | 
We, 22e. CRC, e 
BEEF CATTLE—First quality, 9¥e@10e; mediuin, 8e@%e ; 
ordinary, GeCQT se; excra cow . Wy eQi'ge. 

CALVES—#e per Ib. live weight for choice. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs—range from $2.50 to $5 per hend, ac- 
cording to quality. 

HOGS--Corn ted, 65,@67 se: still fed, 635¢@65,e per Ib. gross. 

WO0OL—Saxony fleece, 55c@60c : Merino full blued, S8e@5%e: 
to 4 do., 46e@49e; 1g do and Native, 40e@+4c ; pulied, 30e@ 
Bde, according tv quaiity. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. —July 19. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Market unsettled and demand small: 
Old superfine, $5.50; new do., 36.25; fan-y brands of new, $7. 
Rye flour, $4@#4.25. Corn meal, $3.75. 

GRAIN —Wheat—prime new red Southern, $1.49; white do . 
$1.4°@#1 50. Old Kve S5e. Southern yellow Corn, 86c. Outs, 40c, 

SEEDS—Clover, $5 50@8 ».75 per bushel. 

PROVISLONS—Market firm. 

GATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle dull and lower with large 
receipts ; prices range from $6.50 to $10 50 per 100 Ibs., mostly at 
$9G, 310. Sheep, 4e@Alge per Ib., gross. Prime Milch Cows, 
SOAP each; second quality, $25@$35; Dry Cows, $15@$20. 
Hogs. $7.5°@$%*.75 per 100 Tbs. net. 

HA Y—<upoly limited. ‘i imothy, best quatity, $1.15@%1.20 pe 
100 ths ; aot hay, %e@4#l. , . ne aaaeiedts 

STRAW—Demand good at 70¢@75e per 100 Ibs., according to 
quality 

WOL—Saies of common fleece at 37e@40c ; fine quality, 50c 
@5ic per Ib. 
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BUFFALO MARKET. —July 21. 

FLOUR—Market quiet; demand chiefly for the better grades 
of fresh ground, which are held with more firmness. Inferior 
brands duli and declining. State from spring wheat, $3.50@$4; 
pet sen extras, $4.50@ $5.50; double extras and favorite brands, 

6.50. 

GRAIN—Wheat dull and heavy with but litle doing ; Western 
new white, $1.30@$1.40; red winter do., $1.20; spring, 62¢e@70c. 
Corn stealy with limited demand; sales .t T5e. Oats, 41¢@43e. 
Barley, Ue@ ie, hive, 80e. 

PROV iSiONS—Mess Pork, $16.50@$16.75 for heavy; $15 50@ 
$15.75 for light. Hams, 104% c@103c for sugar-cured ; 9 @I ge 
for plain. Shoulders, T3gce@8c. Lard, llo@iljge. Butter, 16¢ 
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FLOUR— White winter wheat flour, $6; superfine, $5. 

GRAIN—Wheat dull; new white, $1.15; red do., $1.10; old 
winter No, 1, 95c; spring No. 1, 75c; standard do., 56¢@i8e— 
Corn—No. 1. 68e: No. 2, 64c. Rye, 72e@T5c. Barley, 4se@5ve. 
Oats, 30ce@%6e. Beans, 5c@We. 

PROVIsSIONS—Mess Pork, $16. Hams, 9¢@l0c. Shoulders, 
Te@ige. Lard, lie@tl\e. Butter—prime qualitics, 11e@12c ; 
common dull at 9e@l0e. Eggs dull at Ic@lle. Potatoes, 1@ 
$1.12 for new; 6)c@T5e for old. 

POULTRY—Spring Chickens, $1.75@#2 per doz. Live Tur- 
keys. 6e@ic per lb. 

HIDEs—Market firm. Green city, 64@3¢c; do. country, 4e 
@ige; salt, Sge@I ye; dry flint, Te@ise; tresh pelts, $1.50@ 

1.7 


ste, 

CATTLE—Beet Cattle in good demand at $3.50@33.75 for 
1 for common to medium, 

0@33.25 per ew. 

HOGS—Firm at $5.25@35.50 for fat. and $4.75@$5 for stores, 
WO0OL—Flevee—conmor native, 23e@3%e; '4 to full blood 


> 


Merine and Saxony, 3' c@46e per Ib. 


CINCINNATI MARKET. —July 20 

FLOUR—The Market is depressed and demand chiefly local. 
Superfine, $4.75@ $4.90 : extra, $5@35.25. The demand is good 
for future delivery at $4.50 

GRAIN—Prime new red Wheat, $1.05; 
Corn—e for white ; 80c@s8e for mixed 
ley quiet at Sie. Oats, 44e. 

SEE Ds—Clover, $5.25. Timothy, $1.00@92. Flax —. 

PROV ISIONS—Mess Pork, $15.50@$15 (5. Bacon firm at 9¥e 
for sides, and Te for shoulders. Bulk meats firm at Se@S We for 
sides, and 6e@63ge for s.oulders, Lard, lle Butter—Chvice 
Western Reserve, e@l4e; prime Oho, 1le@12%e. Cheese, Te 
for prime Western Reserve. 

IIDES—The market is firm. Dry saited, 1ic@iée; green 
salted, Sive@%ec 3 green, Se; flint, 16e@1Te per Ib. 

HAY—Prime old, $15 per ton. 

BEEF CATTLE—In good supply and dull. Sales at $2.25@ 
$4 per ewt, gross, 

SiLKEP—+*1.25@,33.50 each. 

HOGS—35@$5.75 per ewt. gross, 


TORONTO MARKET.—July 20. 
FLOUR—Dull and declining. Superfine, $5.50; fancy, §6 
2G OF 





SHEEP 





do white. #1,12@$1.15, 
Kye dull at 65e, Bar- 





GRAIN—Winter Wheat, $1.20@ 41.4"; spring wheat, $1.20@ 
$125. Market bare of Barley and Rye. Onts, 5$e. 

PROVISIONS—Mess Dork, $18; prime, $16. Bacon—9e for 
green. Lard, 13e@12\e. Butter active at 18ce@lbe for fresh 
Eges, 15: 


POULTRY —Fow!s plentiful at 40¢@,5%e per pair, Ducks held 
ut 35¢@5"e per pair. 
CATILE MARKET—Beef Cattle 2bundant, with lin ited sales 
on account of the warm weather; prime, # @%6; inferior, H@ 
$5 per 100 Ibs on foot. Sheep in good supply at $83@Bt ench. 
Calves, $3@ $4.50 each. Lambs, #'.75@ 32 each. Beof hides, 
ilge per ib, 

Ww FOL But little offering. 27¢e@2s8e per Ib. 

HAY—New, $15@ #20 per ton. STRAW—$9@9$l0 per ton. 


LIVERPOOL MARKET.—June 24. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Western  e: Flour, $5.04@ $5.52; 
Philadelphia, Battimore, and Ohio, $5 £296 24: Canadian, 35.76 
@#6 24; sour, $4.59@5.28. Corn Meal. $4.32@#34 56 per bbl 

GRKAIN—Amenean white wheat, $1.65@$1.73; red do, $1.87 
$145; Canadian white, #1.4!@41.48; do, red. $1.3: @$1.87. In- 
dian corn—white, $1.15@$1.26; yellow, ¥lc@Me; nixed, We@ 
Mle. All per bush, of bu Ibs. 

WOOL—Ranges in price from 12¢ to 84e per Ib. 


LONDON MARKET. —June 27. 
FLOUR—American sour, $5.76@$6.94: sweet, —. 
GRAIN—Wheat—American white. $1.82@41.56; do red, $1.88 
@$1.50. Indian corn—white, 96c@99e: yeilow, 96¢@$1.02, per 
6u Tha, 

WOOL—Demand steady at full prices with a slight advance, 
2Se@45e per Ib. for the range of deinestic, Forcign—the finest 
qualities of German, Saxon, amd Prussian, $0c@$1.08 per lb. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET.—July 21. 

At market, 1250 Beeves, 200 Stores, 2700 Sheep and Lambs, 560 
Swine. 

PRICES — Market Beef — Extra. $8.75@.$0.00: First quality, 
$8.50; Second. $7.00; Third, $5.75. Working Oxen—§*i@ 
$120. Milch Cows—$41 @ $45; Common, $3) @ $21. Veal 
Calves—$3.00@$5.00. Yearlings—none. Two Years oli—$t2 
@$#27. Three Years old—$27@$34. Hides—73¢e@se per Ib.— 
Calf Skins — 13¢e @ 14c per lb. Tallow—7T@iigt'e. Sheep and 
Lambs—$1.50@$1.75; extra, $2.75@$2.50 Pelts-—-$0.62@$1.25. 
Swine—Fat Hogs, 6%c. Pigs, 54ce@5%c; retail. 5y@6 de. 

Beeves are sold here by the head, at prices per tb. equal to the 
estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together with the fifth 

uarter, or the hide and tallow, at the same price, at a shrinkage 














@l8c. Hamburgh Cheese, 7e@8e. 


live weight agreed on by the parties—from 28 to 34 per cent 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. PRATT’s — 
atent 


SELF-VENTILATING 
Covered Milk-Pan. 


DURE CHESTER COUNTY PIGs—F rom choice stock of 

8. Wood, of Penningt _ ille, Chester Co.. Pa. for sale by 
9.—21* D. CUTTS NYE, Lexington, Mass, 
Qours DOWNS.—J. ¢. "eso Ninth Annual Sale of South 
h 


Down Lambs will be held on the farm of J. G. oe near 





This is an enclosed milk- “pan, so an 








Holmdel, N. J., on Thursday, Sept., Sth. Sired “ World’s ranged as to secure the supply and 
Prize” (the $2000 ram). For particulars, send tome tee ulars, circulation of air required for the sep 
at Holmdel, N. J. au lt* J. C. TAYLOR. aration and rising of the cream. By reference to the engrayj ng, 


| it will be seen that the pan has a cover: around the lower 
I: Ne ~~ 4 SALE. —I offer for sale 1550 acres of rich and | of this cover are mame minute perforations for the air to « A. : 
preductive land, upon navigable waters, in Stafford county, | and at the to 1p of the chimney, (as it may be called.) which r te. 
V: a © hich would make four good farn s, and would be sold at) from the center of the eover, is another series of pertorations ¢ for 
the foll , 1 ‘oc at — per acre; No. 2, at — the air to escape. When new milk is placed in 
- Sy ail _ +or Information, address me at) colder external air presses in through the lower rang 
tufford Co., Va. jy8t JOHN MINOR, M. D. forations in the ¢ ak and forees the warm air out t 
~ . —— | perforations above, thus producing the required ion 
This circulation of air will diminish, as the cooling process goes 
on, but not cease; for, gases being evolved m the production of 
cream, their lightness will still cause the air to draw in th rongh 
the lower perforations, an dso continue the process of ventilation, 
The value of this new milk-pan will be at onee ; 
Dairymen often have great difficulty in protecting th Den 
. eee - | pans from gnats, flies, rats, mice, snails, lizzards, &c., and 
|: ‘ARM FOR SALE.—A farm of one hundre " acres, withir. | they can not cover them, because, if the air is shut out, the cream 
halt a —e of the village of Middleport, Niagara Co., N. Y., | will not separate from the milk. 
is offered for sale on reasonable terms. !t is well supplied with | But not alone to dairymen is the invention of value. In every 
barns, sheds, ‘catanta, id all necessary improvements, and is | family milk is used; and with one or more of these self-ventila 
well watered, About 20 acres are good wood land, the rest under ting pans. the best condition for raising cream is secur d. Cove 
cultivation. —— of, or address THOS. F. SMITH, ered, and set upon a shelf, or the cellar floor the p: n is entirely 
July, 1859.— _Mide Heport, N. Y. free from molestation. During the time that the patent wag 
: : vending, in 18/8, this Milk-pan was exhibited at the U.S Aeri- 
Fac FLOUR SACKS —beautifully printed, $50 per r 1,000. | ae ae Fair, held at Rishunend, 1 Va.; at the Pennsylvania § wet 
aper Bags, various sizes, $1 20 to $2.00 per 1.000. Fair, held at Pittsburgh; and at the New Hampshire State Fair, 
Gunny Bags, extra size, $13 per 100. held at Dover. In each case a DIPLOMA was awarded, 


ee en cote ARTHUR, BURNHAM, AND GILROY, 


Manilla Ro pe, 9 cts. per lb. Jute, 74 ets. 
5. #1 SoLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Bed ¢ an $14 BO. $1.75 per dozen. 
7 and 119 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





A cokeck Pp o.. 





Lawton Blackberry Plants. 
Address WILLIAM LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Circulars Promptly Forwarded. 





rent, 


aust 

















ER! lOOF, 171 West str met, New York. 





x ELOD: DE EONS — THE *“ TREBLE FO RTE » STOP.—A new | Also, Manufacturers, under the Patent, of “ Tire OL» Domrston® 
I and : rable improvement has just been effected in th Corrre Pot. and Artuvr’s SELF-SEALING Frvit-Cans and Jara 
Melodeons ot Mt ASON & HAMLIN. It consists in the *treb] August, 1559.—2t 


forte” stop, or a stop by m ea 
strument may be 
subdued, The 
ance of sole ps 
be given to the 


LIN has received, 


s of which the treble part of the in- 
in power, while the bass remains 


AIRYMEN. 
e of this stop is found in the perform- ; T O D 3 = 

» it is desirable that prominence should | N° periodical devoted to the interests and improvement of 
es. The house of MASON & HAM-| 4 Dairy Farming in this country, bad been published until 
for nest Melod« ons and Harmoni- | the undersigned issued the 








INCrease 





















ums, no k os than T wanes Gold and Silver Medals and Dip!omas | DAIRYMAN’S RECORD, 
from ihe — ba = “tah ine Societins ewng h - the —- at Little Falls, N. Y.. in February last. It contains the views and 
Savin “ns, RUSHERS SOee HORSES s:8 ane to — experience of intelligent and practical farmers of Herkimer 
oun noni ae aa api os +o OK to $500 county—a county standing at the head of the Dairy Interest in 
sc Live italowues sé ‘ Dp ) haa Witatiad (incon oe » quantity anc 3 Sf ie wee, 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. Mass.. or the Un States, for both the quantity and quality of its pr 


ad maaranestawettn a <srg gree ota “0d ducts of Cheese. 
aust CHICKERING & “SONS 694 Broadway, New York. 7 The “ Dairyman’s Record” has already attained a w.de cirew- 


A SAFE AND PROFTABLE BUSINESS. : lation among al! classes of Agricu!turists, and it is the purpose of 
A 


eile : seein 2 the Publ isher to enlarge and improve it without increase of cost 
RN PUBLISHING Co, have just added par | 


NEW AGENTS’ BOOKS, which are sold only semi-monthly, at 50 cents per year to single sub- 
d for which they wish to employ canvassing | serihers, or 40 cents to clubs of five or more. Specimen copies 
















Age ents in every yventy ’,S.and Canada. That business, | co atia . tn any ne , ver 1} 

> ” gg : . sent gratis, by mail, to any person reques the sam. 

with their Looks, is very profitable, paying trom $1000 to $2500 — vE rm’ W. EATON. Publ isher, 
per year irs furnish the most conclusive August, 1859.—1t* Little Fatls. N. Y. 







1 om = a fi me _ le. [5XcELSIOR CHURN.—This C hurn is the result of years of 
, i a xperience and experimenting by a prac ticul tarmer, to 
rendering the profits unusua : , an certain Lh hose, there- produce a Churn that has all the advantages of the old dash 
al wil Lsend t ating cont colons Seats te cee } Churn, and be a@ labor-saving machi: Ve claim for this 

hey en \ pa uars ¢ Churn, and are prepared to prove by ac tual demonstration, that 
the business, anc [“ Practic a! les tructions” how to conduct it, free it will produce MORE BUTTER. A BETTER QUALITY 


evidence To Teachers, Me che unics, Clerks, Farmers, &c., it 
pays more than triple thei ir us - 
past, the crops are good, 











to all who will pply to E. G. STORKE, WITH LEsS TIME AND LESS LABOR than any ot] 
) alti ae teat oe Es! ME ! t, than a ther 
August, 1509.—It Publishing Agent, Auburn, N, Y. Churn in the market. It is perfectly simple in its construction, 





= fe not liable to get out of order, and 2 child ean operate it. It has 
POUGHKEEPSIE SMALL FRUIT NURSERY. been thoroughly tested by several hundred different we ers in 
a Seneea and adjoining counties, and its merits fully established 


S TRA WBERRY PLAN TS , | Wherever iniroduced. All that is asked for this Churn is to let it 


rest on its own merits. Price from $4 to $7, according to size. 


. TILSON’S ALBANY, HOOKER, PEABODY, McAVOY’S | Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
W SUPERIOR, and all the leading choice varieties, at 50 Rights for sale. Send for a circular. ; 
ets. per dozen; $1.50 per hundred ; $10 per thousand. August—It ALDEN & CO., Auburn, N, Y. 





HOVEY, and all the old favorite varieties, at $1 per hundred ; |} ————————_ — —--—-— ——— - 
$8 per thousand. PRACTICAL GARDENER AND NURSERYMAN 

TRIOMPHE DE GAND, TROLLOP’S VICTORIA, VI-| £4 wants a situation 2s Foreman or Partner in a Nursery busi- 
COMPTE HENRICART DE THURY, OMER PACHA, SIR | ness. He understand aising and management of Fruit and 
HARRY, SWAINSTONE SEEDLING, &c., the choicest for- | Ornamental Trees | re of al! sorts of Greenhouse Plants, 
eign vari ties, at 75 cts. per dozen ; 0) per hundred. also the culture of the Grape Vine under glass and in the open 

T he undersigned devoting his pe rsonal attention to the cultiva- { air, the laying out of Gardens and Tandscape Gardening in 
tion of the above, purchasers may rely on plants being vigorous | modern style, the raising of Flowers, Vege‘ables, &e., &e. 











and true to name. Having served in the largest establishments in Germany, 
Plants packed with great care for ~ distance. France, and the United States, he is able to give the best refer- 
a L a catalogue. EDWIN MARSHALL, ences, and will answer to all reasonable expectation in his line. 
Poughkeepsic, N. Y. Address A. B., eare “Genxsrr Farmer,” 
Also | a fine stock of LINNZUS RHUBARB for sale. August, 1859,—3t Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Cost of cutting Drains reduced more than One-half. 


DRAINING AND SUBSOIL PLOW. 

HIS Plow, which we were the first to manufacture and intro- 
7 duce in Cayuga county, has been thoroughly tested for two 
years, and has proved, and is pronounced by all who have given 
ita fair trial, to be the most valuable invention of the age con- 
nected with draining. It has been proved to possess the follow- 
j dvanwges - 

7 ¥ saves more than one-half of the expense of ditching, on 
spacious svils, 

= it is duraile. Tt has been put to the severest teat, and not 

one has been kKvown to break to our knowledge. | 

3. [tis simple m its construction and operation ; any person 
of ordinary skill can manage it. ; 

4, It is an excellent sUBSeIL PLOW; it answers equally well 
q . er purpose. 
wg oo: price on/y $7; placing it within the reach of 
any farmer. : 

é. li is not patented; therefore there can be no monopoly 
with it. 

Mr. Thomas, editor of the Country Gentleman. has sold a large 
number of these Plows for 3.0 each, and we were denied the 
privilege of advertising in that paper by Mr. Tucker, because it 
interfered with Mr. T.’s interest 

To manufacturers, a set of patterns and plow complete, with a 
out, for $15. A liberal discount to dealers. ; 

Sent to any address, by railroad, on reevipt of price. 

Cireulars sent on application. ALDEN & CO., 

Juiy, 1859,—1t Auburn, N, Y. 


U.S. TENT AND FLAG MANUFACTORY. 
No. 82 Baffalo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
TPRENTS to rentof the following sizes, suitable for the purposes 

designated : 
For Agricultural Fairs, Conferences, Political or other large 
Gatherings. 


BOR, Bey TIOR, 2.cccscccccvcccccecces S$ ft. diameter. 
UD Be Bt ie 60.0 <recnecscncsvesesves vo ft. » 
SOB. OF GOD... cccccccccccccccccecess 60 ft - 
ee 8 ere bo ft is 


For Camp Meetings, Military Encampments, Pic Nica, Fish- 
ing Ercursions, de. 

12 ft. by 17 ft. 

9 ft by 12 ft 


24 ft. by 3) ft. 
16 ft. by 24 ft. 
Flags furnished with Tents, when required. 
Pariics wishing w rent, will please address the proprietor, 
atating what the Tenis are to be used for. Also the facilities for 
transportation. Address JAMES FIELD, Box 71, 
June, 1S59— 4t* Rechester, N. Y. 


INGERSOLL'S IMPROVED PORTABLE HAY PRESS. 

S she best and cheapest Press in the country. Farmers will do 
| to examine ours before purchasing elsewhere. Prices $50 
and $75, delivered in New York free of charge, and warranted to 
gives itisfaction. 

Also Ingersoll’s Improved Horse Hay t ork or Elevator. Price 
$12. And Ipgersoll’s Combined Horse Rake and Hay Spreader. 
This Machine excets in novelty and excellence. 

For circulars containing full information, address 

FARMEKS’ MANUFACTURING CO, 
Green Point, King’s Co., N. Y. 
N. B. Farmers visiting New York city ure invited to give us a 


WATER PIPE—THE BEST. 
HE andersigned are manufacturing the Cheapest and Best 
Pipe, for water course of every kind, that has been intro- 
duced to the public. It has been thoroughly tested by compe- 
tent engineers and scientific gentlemen, and the result published. 
We can with confidence assert that it has no equal. It is made 
of sound pine timber, of any required size, capable of bearing 
any pressure less than 200 ft., and if preperly laid will be more 
durable than iron or lead, 
The price of the size most used for farm purposes, banded and 
tested, and warranted pertect, is 4 cents per foot. 
Address I Ss. HOBBIE & CO, 
44 Arcade. Kochester, N. Y. 


‘BUCK-EYE MOWER, 
Westinghouse Thresher & Separator, 
EXCELSIOR FANNING MILL. 


For Sale by A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff St., New York. 
_ duly, 1859.—8t 


LBANY TILE WORKS— Corver Curston AVENUE AND 
Knox Street, AvBany, N. Y.—The subscribers, being the 
most extensive manufacturers of DRAINING TILE in the United 
Btates, have on band, in large or small quantities, for Land Drain- 
ing. ROUND, SOLE, and HORSE-SHOE TILE, warranted su 
rior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and over one foot 
in leugth. Orders solicited. Price Liat sent on application. 
May, 1359.—6t C. & W. MeCAMNON, Albany, N. ¥. 


_Suly 2t. 





“VERY BODY SHOULD HAVE A COPY.” 
THE 


Rural Annual and Horticultural Directorg 
FOR 1859. 


HIS work was started in 1856, by the publisher of the Gene. 
see Farmer. Its great success affords conclusive evidence, 
| not only of its intrinsic merit, but of its adaptability to the wants 
| of the rural population. A new volume, prepared with great care 
| and replete with new and valuable matter, is issued each year. 
| The fourth volume, for 1859, nas appeared, and is a book whieh 
| cannot be too highly recommended—alike beautifial, intercsting, 
| and useful. The articles are all written for its pages by men of 
experience. It is illustrated with seventy-five appropriate and 
beautiful engravings, 

Among its contents may be mentioned able trentises on Under- 
| draining Orchards and Gardens, on the Fruils of the Ohio Valley, 

on Fruit Culture in the Weat, on the Caltiva isn of Frait Trees in 
| Pots under Glass, on Training Wall and Espalicr Trees, on the 

Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, on the Management of Docks, 
| Geese, and Swans, on British Breeds of Catile, on the Cultivation 
| of Ruta Bagas, &c., &e., and a List of Fruits recommended by the 
American Pomological Society at its last session, 

The work will be found invaluable to the Fruit Grower, and use- 
ful to every one interested in Rural affairs. 

It is furnished at the low price of Twenty-five Cents,—-while it 
contains as much matter as many dollar books. Lrery one who 
owns a rod of ground should have it, 1t is sent pre-paid Sy mail 
to any address on the receipt of twenty-five cents in coin ct fT ost- 
agestamps. Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Publisher and Proprietor 
Of the Genesee Farmer and Rural Annwal, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The back numbers, for 1856, 1857. and 1858, can be furnished 

at twenty-five cents each, postage paid. 


COPELAND'S COUNTRY LIFE. 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 





Tus Scrers Hanv-Book or 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
AND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 

S NOW READY. Itis the most complete, elegant, and valu- 

able work of its kind ever published, and indispensable to 
every man who owns even a single acre of land. 
In one Svo vol. of 825 pages, with 225 illustrations, 
Price two and three dollars, according to style. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. Punitsiers, 


July, 1559.—2t 20 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


A BOOK THAT EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN JUNE, , 
Plain and Pleasant Talk about Fruits, 
Flowers and Farming. 

Br HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

1 volume. 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Agents wanted, to whom a liberal discount will be given. 
Copies sent by mail. postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


Address JERBY & JACKSON, 
June, 1859—2t 119 Nassau street, New York. 


— TURNIP SEED! TURNIP SEED!! 


American Ruta Ba@a, per Ib...........-ce cece eeee eens 75 cts, 
IMPORTED “ D  diéuiaereccubeeuineten ieee + iad 
tep-Top Strap-Lear Turnip, per b..........-6.-.0-+- i5 “ 
Wuitr . - GS secccocceccoeseees mm * 
Earzy Warte Fiat Detcn * GS  iccccccessonecesse TS 
Lone Wuitr Frencn (extra) HS  avcoccesccooscoscs De 
YELLOW ABERDEEN, DS nnnndoes cnnunsenes 50 “ 
Yx.iow Srons, © séngasudsverbenate 75 “ 


And 2 other superior varieties, for which see our catulogues. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
July, 1859.—t 15 John street, New York. 
8S BASS MATTS—Selected expressly for budding 
RAS GUNNY BAGS, ng a &ec., suitable for 
Narsery purposes, for sale in lois to suit, by 
a " D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
Auguet, 1858,—1y* 





243 Front Street, New Yerk. 
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GENESEE FAR} MEI 


FOR 18509. 


Premiums for the Half Volume. 





THERE 
and Canada, who are not now taking any agricultural paper. In 
we have concluded to take sub- 
Farmer, 


are many farmers in every town in the United States 


order to reach this large class, 
scriptions for the present half volume of the Genesee 
the July and ending with the December 


commencing with 


number. 
Terms.—We will send the Genesee Farmer for the present 


half year—July to December inclusive — single subscribers, 25 
cents ; five copies for $1, and a copy of our beautiful 25-cent book 


the Rural Annual and Lorticultural Directory, prepaid by 


mail, to the person getting up the club; eight copies for $1.50, 
anda Rural Annual, prepaid by mail, to the person getting up 


for $3, and a Rural Annual and an 


y for a year, or two for the half volume, 


the club; 
extra copy of the Farme 
to the person getting up the club. 


sixteen cepies 


CASH PREMIUMS 


For the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 


We also offer the following Cash Premi: 
number of subscribers for the present half volume, sent in by the 
15th day of October: 

1. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who shall 
send us the largest number of subscribers, (at the 
price of 1834 cents each,) before the 15th day of October, 1559. 
(The order with the money must be received, not mailed, on or 
before the 15th of October.) 

2. FIFTEEN DOLI 
second highest list, 

8. TEN DOLLARS 
third highest list, 

4. NINE DOLLARS 
fourth highest list, as above. 

5. EIGHT DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
fifth highest list, 

6. SEVEN DOLLARS 
sixth highest list, 

7 SIX DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
seventh highest list, as above. 

8. FIVE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
eighth highest list, as above. 


ums for the greatest 


lowest club 


,ARS to the person who shall send us the 
as above. 

to the person who shall send us the 
as above. 


to the person who shall send us the 


as above. 
to the person who shall send us the 
as above. 


the 


9. FOUR DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
ninth highest list, 

10. THREE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
enth highest list, as above. 

11. TWO DOLLARS to the person who shall 
eleventh highest list, as above. 

12. ONE DOLLAR to the person who shall send us the 
twelfth highest list, as above. 


as above. 


send us the 


The club need not be all at one post office. We will write the 
names of the subscribers on every paper, and send them to as 
many different post offices as is desired. 

We stereotype each number of the Farmer, and the back num- 
bers of the previous half volume can be supplied in the club at the 
same rates as the above (57/4 cents for the year). 





ostmasters and all friends of agricultural 

improvement to act as agents for the Genesee Farmer. We will 

cheerfully send them specimen copies, show-bills, &c., if desired. 
Money may be sent at our risk. 


We cordially invite ? 


CONTENTS OF THIS | NUMBER. 


| On some Points in Agricultural Science 
| Cultivation A Whe pat 
Hay for Shee 









Exiirpating histle 8 kom Grass Land... 

| Early Varieties of | EEG EEL eae 9 

| Smut—Pie *kling Seed Wheat. Autumn-Planted Onions. 238 
Pasturing Ha ___ SSE Eee meee yi 239 


Heating new Milk ee 
llow to pre vent Horses biting the ir Cribs. a 


} 
} 
| 
| Cure for Sheep-killhng Dogs. 


Farming in England and France. lMungerian Grass, 

Weeds—thei r importan 
Underdraining Water Meadows. Millet for Fuod.. 
Hog Cholera. A Weed Law 


High Prizes for Stock and Grain. Flowering 





Bees in California. Changing Seed. Wheat ( ‘ I 
Japan Wheat. Hill Wheat. Guano Islands ¢ Tri ps. 241 
} Lambert and Orlean Wheat. The 3 


African Oats. Australian Items 
Ducks—their management, &e 
Notes for the Month—by 8. W 

| Plowing vs. Spading... 


Rocky Mx auteies’ 2 











| Draining Wet Lands. Make irm Labor fashionable 248 
Notes from Down East. Dropsic al Land. 47 
Scarifying Pea or Barley Stubbie for W he: at , 7 247 
| Mules vs. Horses for Steady Labor. Thick or Thin § wing. 248 

| Sowing Wheat. Quarterly Memoranda from Down East.... 248 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Winter, Spring, and Summer of 1859—-Effects of the Weather 
on Fruit ‘t rees, » ke Miectaheshinie Giihdihdieiarrignanhtenamdateanidn 





Perman. nt L: poy Beene fete penkcebas@uhde 
The European F lowe I tothe slintachs ies uh dditoes Waiedmmedenhl 








A Useful Insect on Plum and Apple Trees,... ..... 
How to prevent Fruit Stealing. Lime in transpk: inting 1 Trees 
Planting and Cultivation of Apples. Pears............... 
I cra icacacann sen eiia onan sabe Gredakeenal an 
} 
} , 
| LADIES DEPARTMENT. 
Preserving Fruits without Sugar. Pickling Walnuts........ 257 
CE TCUROND TICONIIE o.oo ccccecesccccvcccsoseceseces 257 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 
The Veather 
The Crops 
Items, Notice 
Inquiries and J 
Notices of Book 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 

General Remarks 

Market Reports.......... 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Boughton Wheat; Golden Drop Wheat...............0000- 237 
Ducks—Mallard, Wood, Mandarin, Musk, Rouen, Aylesbury 248 
BOON DEON BO oo oc ave nw cccccnctesccccncesscs 233 
ES SEEN ONT Sign ocinnccnnvcnncbeostseccsenusbens 24 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
‘ sIMTTIDY , TOMT TTT 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
IS PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRI 
It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and bas attained 
an unrivalled circulation. 
Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Firty Cents A YRar;} 
Five Copies for $2: Eight Copies for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 
(27 All friends of rural iraprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
a eimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 
The address of papers can be changed at any time. 
Papers are sett to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 
the Lvited States No extra charge for American postage. 
Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y. 








PostaGs.—The postage on the Farmer, sent to any place in 
the State of New York. paid quarterly in advance, is three cents 
a year; to any other piace in the United States, six cents a year. 
We pay the American postage on al) papers sent to the Canadas, 
or any of the other British Provinces. 











Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER, AND Proprietor, 
July 1, 1959, BRooursrss, N. Y. 


SYEREOTYPED BY LENNOX & WHITE, ROOHBSTER, XN. ¥ 








